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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander, Buttf 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dn For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The breaking up of Parliament for the Easter holidays 
forces on our attention the small amount of work it has 
done. The Ministry have been energetic only in one 
matter—getting money out of the House of Commons. 
Supply they have advanced vigorously into a promising 
stage of progress. Then Mr. Cross has been, as usual, 
lucky in getting one measure pushed on to its third 
reading, and sent up to the Lords—to wit, the Factories 
Bill. This Act, however, was not exactly a new one, so 
much as a consolidation of upwards of forty old laws. 
There was, except on the point of female labour, no 
vexed question of principle to discuss. Hence it was 
not a very hard task to advance a Bill everybody was 
agreed about. There was no obstruction to face, because, 
as we have pointed ont, the Irish faction, with all their 
audacity, never dare to block the progress of measures 
that affect the social welfare of the masses. They are 
not above a little popularity-hunting, and they would 
fare ill if they stood between the working class and any 
legislation that its leaders demanded. 


The other great measures of the Government have 
been the County Government Bill, the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Cattle Plague Bill, the Medical Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, and the Roads and Bridges Scotland Bill. 
The first measure has made hardly any progress at all. 
It has gone into Committee, and stuck there. Mr. 
Sclater-Booth has apparently no great enthusiasm for 
the duty of organising local government reform, and as 
the Bill does not satisfy the only people who want it, 
namely, the Radicals, there is no very great love for it 
in the House. The Cattle Bill has made fair progress, 
and ought to come down to the House of Commons in 
time to become law, but the Medical Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill will not have a like fortunate career. 
It is almost universally condemned by the profes- 
sion, because it only permits obstructive corporations 
to reform themselves, and even adds to the power of 
these bodies by enforcing a double qualification—one in 
medicine as well as surgery—for registration. This 
clause has been ingeniously devised so as to strike all the 
ladies now practising medicine off the register, because it 
80 happens that only one licensing body gives women 
diplomas. Hence the Duke of Richmond’s eagerness to 
enact that in future all registered practitioners must 
have diplomas from two corporations instead of one. 





The debates on Eastern affairs of course have 
taken up a good deal of the time of the House—but not 


too much of it, considering the importance of the subject. 
The policy of the Opposition has been of the mildest 
description, and has consisted for the most part in 
evading divisions that would give the Prime Minister a 
decent pretext for dissolving Parliament. Perhaps the 
most notable feature of the Session has been the 
adoption of Mr. Parnell’s obstructive tactics by a large 
body of Tory members. They have received their 
orders from their masters, the publicans, and are deter- 
mined not to permit the Irish Sunday Closing Bill to 
pass. Hence they have behaved in precisely the same way 
that the Irish party did to the South Africa Bill last 
Session. This fact is interesting, because it proves that 
all the raving of the Tory party against ‘“ obstruction ”’ 
was simply ‘sound and fury signifying nothing.”’” The 
moment it has suited their purpose to “ obstract”’ they 
have done so with an unscrupulous vigour that even 
Mr. Parnell might envy. 


f 





The other week the Greeks showed one of the many 
sides of their character in the manifestation of an enthu- 
siastic desire to lead the van in defending Constanti- 
nople against the Slavs. This week they have given an 
equally striking proof of political prudence. Sir 
Stafford Northcote was able to inform the House of 
Commons on Tuesday that “great hopes were enter- 
tained that a satisfactory arrangement would be arrived 
at through the good offices of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment between the Porte and the Greek Government, 
which might put a stop to farther fighting in Thessaly.” 
These hopes, apparently, have not yet been fulfilled as 
far as the fighting is concerned, the insurgents refusing 
to lay down their arms in response to the amnesty 
offered them; but, according to the telegrams from 
Volo and Athens, the Greek Government, formerly sus- 
pected of encouraging the insurrection, is now taking 
active steps to bring it to a close. A member of the 
Greek Chamber of Deputies has been sent to Lamia, to 
endeavour to bring about an amicable arrangement 
between the insurgents and the Turks, and the Greeks 
have given a further earnest of their willingness to pre- 
serve an amicable understanding by refusing to allow 
forty-six Turkish prisoners taken by the insurgents to 
be detained on Greek soil. It would be interesting to 
know by what representations our Government has 
persuaded the Greeks to adopt this attitude, because we 
should then know the secret of their policy, assuming 
them to know it themselves. 





It seems to be generally admitted that if this country 

to war, the nut which the military and naval 

authorities will have to crack is the question of Sarring 
the communications between the Black Sea an 


open 
the Mediterranean. Upon the other hand, if report 


speaks truly, the Russians are equally alive to the im- 
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portance attaching to the command of the waterway, 
and have naturally enough perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, made various tentative proposals to the Turks 
with a view to occupying, under one pretext or 
another, certain vantage points upon the Bosphorus. 
The question of the superiority of ironclads to 
land forts, or vice versd, is still undecided, and 
we suppose will remain so until it has been brought 
to a practical issue, That is to say, that the ships of 
twenty years ago were able to make little or no impres- 
sion upon properly-constructed batteries on shore; whilst 
it is not easy to prove that our modern ironclads, with 
their greatly improved guns, would meet with any better 
success. It may be that the enormous cost of modern 
vessels, and the swift destruction that might 
follow a mishap, tend to make naval commanders- 
in-chief timid. The centralisation of authority, which 
was perhaps not an altogether unexpected conse- 
quence of the development of steam power in the 
navies of the world, renders it possible for seniors in 
command to keep ardent and aspiring juniors better in 
hand. It is, doubtless, better that it should be so. The 
former have everything to lose and little to gain by con- 
ducting experiments at the public expense, and we all 
know that discretion is the better part of valour. 
Divested of side issues, however, the questions which 
are of most interest at present are—Could the English 
fleet force its way into the Black Sea, and could it 
maintain itself there? The first interrogatory may be 
answered in the affirmative, at least so far as the present 
moment is concerned. The forts commanding the passage 
are not armed, as a rule, with guns which would be 
formidable to any of our ironclads. Nor, if they were 
so armed, need too much importance be attached to 
their efficacy in the event of a mere running of the 
blockade being attempted. In the first place, the iron- 
clad would have to be hit when going at fall speed ; in the 
second place, she would have to be hit in a vital part to 
disable her. It may be said that there are few naval 
men in our service who would not eagerly seize 
the opportunity of demonstrating the possibility, were 
it offered, and with perfect confidence in the result. 
It is evident, therefore, that the second question is of 
the greatest importance, namely, whether, if the English 
fleet were in the Black Sea, it could maintain itself 
there, with a line of communication secured. It is not 
so easy to feel assured of this. There are so many con- 
siderations to be taken into account that it is only 
possible to suggest them without comment. The 
Russians, for instance, might, upon any action being 
taken by the fleet, endeavour to secure the forts com- 
manding the Bosphoras, and might succeed. The Turks, 
again, might side with their late enemies as against us. 
in either case, steps would be taken to secure the con- 
trol of the Straits, to strengthen the defences, to arm 
the batteries, and so forth. Torpedoes would be laid 
down, and, though the squadron in the Black Sea might 
remain there for a considerable length of time unharmed, 
its communications would be severed, and its. power of 
injuring the Russians confined to driving them back to 
theirold line of land communications, and so exposing them 
to the danger of Austrian interference, a contingency 
against which they would iustantly protect themselves 
by coming, at any price, to terms with the nation upon 
whose alliance with ourselves. we are told so much de- 
ends, Austria might or might not pursue a policy 
avourable to English operations, but it seems pretty 
evident that, without the co-operation of a land force, 
our fleet, if it forced its passage into the Black Sea, 
might find itself in an unenviable situation. 





Amongst other preparations which the Russians are 
said to have made against any possible contingencies 
which may arise is the accumulation of an immense store 
of torpedoes for the purpose of sealing up the straits of 
the Bosphorus. The submarine torpedo, or infernal 
machine, as in its crude form it used to be called, is still 
upon its trial, and opinions differ considerably as to its 
value. No very startling results have been attained by 





its employment, but, on the other hand, its moral ef 
as a deterrent to over-zeal in the performance of nays} 
operations has been most marked. Upon the whole, it 
seems doubtful whether its use is yet fully develope 
Still, if we are to go pic-nicking, it is as well to lock the 
door and to take all accepted precautions to secure ie 
country in the absence of its defenders ; and it is satis. 
tory to believe that own coast has been surveyed and 
certain number of torpedoes laid down at suitable po 

The work appears to have been prosecuted for some two 
or three years past, in a quiet sort of way, and, as far ag 
torpedoes may be depended on for adefence, there seems 
to be reason to congratulate ourselves upon our position, 


oe 
“ 





Nothing could possibly have been. more unwise than 
the exclusion of strangers from the House while Mr 
O’Donnell was attacking the character of the late Lord 
Leitrim. Had the charges the member for Du 
thought fit to prefer been specifically given to the 
public, the friends of the murdered man would have 
been able to meet them in detail. As it is, the horrible 
accusations brought against him are too vague and un- 
substantial to be met, as they ought to be met, point by 
point. At present they rest on Mr. O’Donnell’s 
unsupported word, and even he—if the reports of what 
took place in the House be substantially accurate—had 
not the honesty or courage to say openly what he meant. 
Like the assassin who fires from behind a hedge, he 
reviled the memory of the dead under cover of a parable. 
At present but two things seem to us to be certain. In 
the first place, there is absolutely no evidence in su 
of Mr. O’Donnell’s slanders, unless it be that afforded by 
the behaviour of the crowd at Dublin. A rowdy Dablin 
crowd, however, would hoot at almost anything; andit 
does not follow because Lord Leitrim’s corpse was 
insulted that he was anything worse than a@ notorious! 
unpopular landlord. Secondly, the fact that his lordship'e 
agent and car-driver were murdered with him seems*to 
take the assassination out of the category of crimes of 
personal revenge. ‘The reasons suggested by Mr: 
O’Donnell could hardly, even in the wildest parts of 
Treland, be held to justify more than the murder of Lord’ 
Leitrim himself. In evictions, on the other hand; the 
landlord’s agents and servants are, like the process- 
server, regarded as equally culpable with himself. 





The Times of Thursday last cannot understand certaim: 
recent transactions in Hrie bonds and stock. “There 
is,’ it profoundly observes, “a further rise in Erie shares 
and a slight fall in the bonds, the impulse in both cases 
coming from New York, accompanied. by rumours, un- 
favourable to the immediate sale of. the.line. Why the 
postponement of that sale and the. further wenaliaalll 
litigation should benefit the shares. as against the 
bonds, it is impossible to say.” The, explanation for 
which the Times asks. can easily be given. The bond- 
holders, whose interests are represented by Mr. Jewitt, 
formerly President of the line, and now its: Reeeiver, 
are in the position of mortgagees. They declare that 
Erie is insolvent, have instituted a foreclosure suit, 
and intend if successful to sell the line at a sort of mock 
auction, buy it. in for themselves, and. quietly, “ wipe 
out’’ the ordinary: stock. The stockholders. e contra: 
maintain that the line, if it were honestly worked, would: 
be perfectly solvent: and able to meet all its. liabilities. 
They object to being “wiped. out,” “ frozen. out,” or 
‘sealed down,” and they are accordingly. opposing: the 
scheme of foreclosure and sale, tooth and. nail. At 
present the fruits of the war are. with the stockholders, 
who have obtained a.decree postponing. the. foreclosure 
and role. until Mr. Jewitt’s. accounts. have. —_ 

oroughly investigated. As a natural. consequence the 
stock has gone up, ae the bonds, which had been forced 
up by speculative sales in consequence of} the now post- 
poned foreclosure, have fallen. If the. Times finds it 
“impossible to say” why this should be, it will probably 
find its difficulty removed” when the examination of Mr. 
Jewitt’s accounts by an independent auditor has been 
completed and its results have been made. public. 
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The Select Committee'on Lunacy has sent in a some- 
what feeble and temporising report. They hold the 
existing law to be defective, and to need consolidation 
at any rate, if not even more radical change ; but on the 
other hand they believe. that, defective as it may be, the 
present state of things upon the whole works well, and 
that “assuming the strongest cases against the present 
system were brought before them, allegations of mala 
fides or of serious abuses were not substantiated.” The 
report concludes with some grandmotherly suggestions, 
to the effect that lunatic asylums should be frequently 
visited, and that ‘‘ printed notices should be affixed to 
the walls of the principal rooms setting forth the right 
of appeal to the Commissioners by letter, and of inter- 
view with them or the visitors personally.” This is all 
very well, so far as it goes; but with the one chief 
difficulty of the whole question—the existence of private 
asylums, whose proprietors have a direct interest in 
detaining their patients as long as possible—the report 
does not attempt to deal. Our lunacy laws will never, 
we venture to think, work satisfactorily until these 
private boarding-houses for select lunatics are abolished. 
The friends of a Junatic ought either to undertake his 
charge themselves with the aid of a trained keeper, or 
else, in his own interest, he ought to be sent to the 
county asylum, where it would be easy enough, if his 
friends were willing and able to pay, to provide him with 
every comfort suited to his position in life. The officials 
of the county asylum have no interest whatever in 
detaining their patients, and are, indeed, only too glad to 
get rid of them as soon as they are sufficiently recovered 
to allow them to be safely discharged. As for the private 
asylum, it has about it some of the worst features of the 
old “ sponging-house ” with none of its advantages. 





The Boat-race of last week was a hollow affair 
enough, and excited but little interest. The Daily 
Telegraph, of course, gushed about it as usual, but in a 
subdued strain ; and we missed the customary references 
to the “water Olympia,” the “aquatic Derby,” and the 
“great heart of the nation.’’ The attendance on the 
banks was as large as ever, but far from select, the chief 
contingent being furnished from Whitechapel and other 
parts of the East End. If, indeed, one thing be more 
clear than another, it is that the race has long become 
hopelessly vulgarised, and that, before long, the Uni- 
versities, if they are at all jealous of their own honour, 
will have to meet somewhere else than in London. For 
some years past, the race has been “our annual water 
Derby ”’ in ‘a sense which those who first coined the 
phrase could hardly have anticipated. Like the Derby, 
it is simply a colossal Cockney outing. Every barmaid 
and shopgirl bedizens herself for the day in light blue 
or dark; every potboy and omnibus conductor puts on 
his “ half dollar’ on one side or the other. As for the 
scene on the banks during the race itself, its objection- 
able features are as pronounced as those of a Kingsbury 
meeting, and it is indeed diflicult'to see why, for some 
years past, the crews should not have met at the Welsh 
Harp, and divided the gate money. There are many other 
courses in England with natural advantages fully equal 
to those of Putney Reach, and it is difficult not to 
believe that the crews themselves enjoy the air of vulgar 
publicity in which they for the time move, and the 
rowdy sympathy and fulsome adulation which is 
showered upon them. It is a pity that this should be 
so, but facts are hard to explain away. 


The agitation in favour of admitting the general 
public to Kew Gardens during the whole of the day, 
instead of in the afternoon only, is daily gaining strength. 
The chief, and we might almost say the only, argument 
advanced by the opponents of the proposed change is 
that it would interfere with the studies of the botanists, 
There can be no question as to the value and utility of 
botanical research, though whether, as it is carried on at 
Kew; it is productive of more benefit to the public than 
the opening of the Gardens in the morning would be, is 
a matter of opinion. It would be interesting to know 






how many botanical students attend at the Gardens 
daily, in what their studies consist, and what is the 
nett result of their labour. We might go even further 
and suggest that, as they are supposed to be working 
in the public imterest, and at the expense of the 
public, that public has at least a right to be informed 
as to what they are doing. Snug little coteries of 
scientific men are apt, when subsidised by Government, 
to diverge into the paths of diletanteism, and the very 
honesty of their intentions makes them unconscious 
humbugs, inasmuch as they are anxious to do some- 
thing, no matter what, to justify patronage. Apart 
from these considerations, however, it seems to us that 
the objection is weak in itself. We fail to see that the 
students would suffer very much from the presence of 
the public. People do not, as a rule, go to Kew to visit 
the Herbarium, and, if they did, it would not be difficult 
to assign sound reasons for excluding them during part 
of the day. But, with this exception, we believe the 
restrictions to the free use of the Gardens might be aban- 
doned. It is true that the National Gallery closes its 
doors upon certain days of the week to all except 
students. But the latter may be seen upon other days 
quietly pursuing their studies in the midst of a crowd 
of visitors. 





THE ADVANCE TOWARDS WAR. 


This week the Government has taken, or, we shonld 
rather say, has disclosed the purpose of taking, the 
most distinctly warlike’ measure which has yet been 
adopted on the part of England. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment adjourned on Tuesday last for an unusually long 
recess, and, on the eve of the adjournment, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made an official statement which was 
avowedly designed to meet the objection that so long 
an adjournment was undesirable at so critical a moment. 
Sir Stafford Northcote went out of his way to assure 
the House that nothing new had occurred since the date 
of the last Ministerial explanations—a date which was 
understood to be coincident with that of Lord Derby’s 
retirement—and that the prospects of a pacific solu- 
tion being effected had, to say the least, suffered 
no dimimution. The statement of the Leader of 
the House was regarded as so satisfactory that no 
practical opposition was raised to the proposed ad- 
journment. Within a few hours of the House being 
closed, the public was startled by the intelligence that 
the Indian Government had received orders to de- 
spatch a force of several thousand native troops to the 
Mediterranean. T'o judge by the telegram through which 
this intelligence has reached us, it might be thought 
that the resolution to reinforce our army at Malta by a 
contingent of native troops had been only just adopted. 
As a matter of fact, however, we have reason to believe 
that the orders in question were communicated to 
Calcutta together with the announcement that the 
reserves were to be called out in England. If Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote was aware that such orders had been 
sent out, and were already in course of execution, it is 
difficult to reconcile his statement with the strict 
veracity which we are accustomed to expect from an 
English Minister. If, on the other hand, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when he gave his pacific assurances, 
was unaware that native troops had been summoned in 
hot haste from India, we are forced to the conclusion 
that now, as heretofore, the less bellicose members 
of the Cabinet are kept in ignorance of the steps 
taken by their more warlike colleagues. On either 
of these two alternatives there is grave cause for 
anxiety. The House of Commons ought most as- 
siredly to have been informed, before its adjournment, 
that we were actually bringing troops from India ; and 
if the announcement of this measure had been made 
openly and directly, it would not have possessed the 
same warlike significance as must soon infallibly be 
attached to it abroad, if not at home. 

In any case, however, the measure could only bear 
one possible interpretation. It is idle to ignore the 
manifest truth that the step is one which cannot be 
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‘ ustified, even in view of a war which is not only impending, 
ntimminent. There are many and obvious objections to 


itsemployment. The cost of transporting a large body of 


troops from India to Malta is in itself very considerable. 
The withdrawal of nativeregiments from India isattended 
with many dangers and inconveniences to which both 
our military authorities and those of India are keenly 
alive. The force despatched is too large to be kept for 
any time encamped at Malta without grave detriment. 
Under these circumstances, the one conclusion which 
must unavoidably be drawn from so unusual a step 1s 
that the services of this native contingent are to be 
forthwith employed in active operations. It must be 
added, too, that the fact of a large proportion of this 
contingent being composed of Mahommedans, gives a 
more hostile aspect to the step than would have been 
possessed by the despatch of even larger reinforcements 
from England. If we are to fight in the Levant, we 
must almost of necessity resort to the assistance of our 
Indian army. But the objections to this course are 
of such a character that we should never have resource 
to it unless war was regarded as inevitable. We 
should not be surprised to learn that the resolution to 
bring troops from India was the step which Lord Derby 
alluded to vaguely as having been the main cause of his 
retirement from office. If indeed the late Foreign 
Secretary still adhered to the belief that war might yet 
be avoided by diplomatic action, it is intelligible enough 
that he should have refused to sanction a measure which 
is almost, if not ahsolutely, inconsistent with any other 
solution of the Hastern difficulty than an appeal to 
arms. Even if war should be a matter of necessity, we 
could have wished that it might have been conducted, 
in the first instance, by European troops alone. The 
fact that we are about, as it would seem, to open the 
campaign with the aid of Mahommedan troops cannot 
fail to suggest painful reflections as to what must be the 
true character of the war on which we are asked to 
enter. Without indulging in any sentimental con- 
siderations as to the Cross and the Crescent, it is, to say 
the least, undesirable that England should come forward 
as the champion of Islam. Yet this is the interpreta- 
tion which will be assigned in the East to our employ- 
ment of Indian troops in a war waged against the 
Power whose professed object is the liberation of Chris- 
tian races from Moslem rule. Even if the Indian con- 
tingent should be exclusively composed of Hindoo 
regiments, we should still lay ourselves open to the 
charge that we were fighting with Pagan troops against 
the cause of Christendom as represented by Russia. 

As things are, Russia would undoubtedly be entitled, 
if she were so minded, to regard the despatch of native 
reinforcements from India to Malta as a casus belli. 
Even without resorting to so extreme a measure as a 
declaration of war, the Government of the Czar might 
easily take steps which would place us in a position 
of great difficulty. Egypt is still, as a matter of 
fact as well as theory, an integral portion of the 
Ottoman Empire. The right which we have hitherto 
enjoyed of sending troops across the Isthmus of 
Suez is secured to us by a convention with the 
Egyptian Government, entered into with the sanction 
of the Porte. Our right of way is therefore conditional 
upon the consent of the Sultan; and in the event of a 
war between England and Russia, in which the Porte 
remained neutral, either of the belligerents might rea- 
sonably object to the territory of a friendly Power being 
traversed by the armies of its enemy. At this moment 
the influence of Russia is necessarily supreme at Con- 
stantinople, and it is quite upon the cards that Turkey 
may be induced to place a formal veto upon the passage 
of our Indian reinforcements either through the Canal 
or by railway from Suez to Alexandria, Acquiescence 
in this veto would virtually sever our communication 
with India for military purposes, while, if we were 
to ignore the authority of the Porte over Egypt 
we should find ourselves at once compelled to occu 
the Isthmus, and to surrender the pretension he 
We are engaged in upholding the Treaty of Paris. 
The contingency to which we allude is so obvious 





a one that it is difficult to believe our Minis 
could have overlooked the possibility of its Ministers 
But, if they have taken it into account, they must he 
prepared to embark on a far wider and comprehensiya 
policy than any upon which they have as yet consulted 
the country. Altogether the outlook seems to ng lon 
hopeful than ever. In the face of so strong a step as 
the transport of native troops from India to oud pn 
can attach but little weight to the ramours of renewed, 
negotiations which come to us from Vienna, ‘The one 
thing that seems certain is, that Austria has 
adopted a friendly attitude towards Russia; that ¢ 
Triple Alliance is still unimpaired ; and that the idea of 
an Anglo-Austrian coalition has been proved to be q 
delusion. It is under such circumstances that the 
English Government, without the sanction or even the 
knowledge of Parliament, has taken a step which brings 
us to the extreme verge of war. 


THE DUKE OF NORMANDY. 


“ Died, on board the Curagoa, Ange Emmanuel, Duke 
of Normandy, grandson of Louis XVI., King of France.” 
So runs a notice which appeared the other day in the 
obituary of a Haarlem paper. With the man whose 
decease is thus recorded, and who died filling the humble 
post of a deputy-mechanician on a Dutch man-of-war, 
there has passed away, as we believe, the last represen- 
tative of the most serious amongst the numerous pre- 
tenders who have laid claim to the shadowy reversion 
of the French throne. It is now more than forty years 
ago since the name of the late warrant-officer of the 
Curagoa was first heard of as that of a claimant repre. 
senting himself to be the Dauphin of France. Before 
that time there had been any numbex of pretenders to 
the title of the dead prince. The first was a 
certain Jean Marie MHervagault, the son of a 
tailor at St. Lo, who subsequently died in prison 
as a vagrant. Then there was Mathurin Bruneau, 
who was proved to have been born of very poor 
parents in Vezins. Another impostor, who attracted 

reater notice, was a certain Hébert, a native of 
uen, who called himself Duke of Richmond, made 
an attempt to establish his identity by legal proceed- 
ings, was finally convicted in Paris of attempting to 
obtain money under false pretences, and was sentenced to 
twelve years’ imprisonment, then escaped from his prison 
in Paris and died in London in great poverty. During 
this man Hébert’s trial a certain M. Morel de St. Didier 
protested that the claimant’s story was untrue, as he 
himself had discovered the real Dauphin in the person 
of Karl Wilhelm Naundorff, the reputed son of a 
German watchmaker in the Black Forest. There 
is reason to think that this man Naundorff was 
not a vulgar impostor, but had some sort of con- 
fused belief in the genuineness of his own pre- 
tensions. He had lived for many years at the 
village of Krossen, had carried on there the trade of a 
watchmaker, and had earned the character of an in- 
dustrious and hard-working man. There could be no 
doubt that in face and figure he bore a considerable re- 
semblance to the marked Bourbon type. He asserted 
that he had been carried away secretly from Paris when 
a very young child, and that he remembered the circum- 
stances of his confinement in the Temple. He called 
himself the Duke of Normandy, the title borne by the 
Dauphin previous to his elder brother’s death ; and from 
his resemblance to the Bourbons, as well as from the 
apparent good faith with which he narrated his story, he 
enlisted the sympathies of a considerable number © 
adherents, both in France and elsewhere. After the 
Revolution of July, the Duke of Normandy made his. 
appearance in Paris, and presented a petition offering to 
resign his claim to the throne in favour of Louis 
Philippe, on condition of his rank being acknowledged. 

In 1836 Naundorff was given into custody in Paris 
as a swindler and an impostor. The Court, however, 
decided that he was not guilty of wilful fraud, but was 
& monomaniac on the question of his parentage. 
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his discharge, Naundorff was ordered to quit France, 
and lived out the remainder of his life in England, 
Belgium, and Holland. Somehow or other, he seems 
always to have been in comparatively easy circum. 
stances, and he died at Delft in Holland, in 1845, main- 
taining to the last his claim to be by rights the legiti- 
mate sovereign of France. After Naundorff’s death, 
his son assumed the ducal title, and, only four years 
ago, he brought an action before the Court of Appeal in 
Paris, against the Comte de Chambord, in order to 
establish his prior right to the headship of the House of 
‘Bourbon. The appeal was dismissed on the ground that 
the claimant had no sufficient evidence to bring forward 
in support of his plea; and from that time nothing 
more has been heard of the Duke of Normandy till 
the appearance of the obituary notice to which we 
have alluded. In the case of Naundorff—as, indeed, of 
every one of the other claimants—there wasatotal absence 
of any positive evidence on which a court of law could 
have substantiated his title. The utmost that can be 
said is that there is a bare possibility that the Dauphin 
may not have died in prison. The theory of Naundorff’s 
adherents was that the boy-prince was carried off by 
stealth, with the connivance of the Directory, and that 
the child who undoubtedly died in the Temple in 1795 
was a substitute, who had been imprisoned in the 
Dauphin’s place in order to avert suspicion. So clear- 
headed a writer as M. Louis Blanc has given his 
sanction to this theory, and has devoted a good 
deal of research to proving that Louis XVIL., 
wherever or whenever he may have died, did not 
end his days in the dungeons of the Republic. 
No doubt there is a good deal of mystery about 
the last years of the poor child’s existence. For 
some reason or other, the members of the Royal 
Family who had made good their escape seem to have 
been singularly incurious about the fate of the unhappy 
lad who, after his father’s death on the scaffold, was by 
divine right King of France. It is certain also that 
after the little Louis Capet had been removed from the 
custody of Simon he was kept in the strictest seclusion. 
For six months this child of nine was locked up alone 
in a solitary cell under circumstances of the most 
diabolical and cold-blooded cruelty. According to the 
official report, his mind gave way under his sufferings ; 
he almost lost the power of speech ; and when finally the 
rigour of his captivity was somewhat mitigated, he was 
so weakened by disease, and dirt, and privations, that he 
had dwindled to the shadow of his former self. Up to 
the last, none of his friends were permitted to visit 
him. Notwithstanding the representations of his 
gaolers, no doctors were called in till it was 
too late for medical assistance to be of any avail. 
The post-mortem examination was conducted in the 
most cursory and unsatisfactory manner, and the body 
of the dead prince was buried with such haste and in- 
attention that, when search was made afterwards for the 
coffin, no trace of it could be found. 

Upon this substratum of fact it is not difficult to 
build up a theory that the Dauphin was carried off 
secretly, and then lost sight of. It is impossible to say, 
with absolute certainty, that the first part of this theory 
may not be sustained as a matter of argument. What- 
ever the reason may have been, all persons who could 
have spoken with absolute certainty as to the identity 
of the Dauphin with the child who passed for him 
on his deathbed were excluded from his presence. His 
gaolers and attendants had little or no previous ac- 
quaintance with his features,and, owing to his inability or 
unwillingness to speak, they had no opportunity of con- 
versing with him. On the other hand, the intrinsic im- 
pronenelisies in the way of the latter part of M. Louis 

lanc’s theory seem to be well-nigh insuperable. The 
Savage disregard for suffering which characterised Robes- 
pierre and his colleagues precludes the supposition that 
they could have allowed the Dauphin to escape from any 
motives of humanity ; and, if the escape had once been 
effected with their knowledge, they had no conceivable 
motive for the almost fiendish brutality with which they 
treated the unfortunate child who, according to this theory, 


was substituted for the Dauphin. If,ontheother hand, the 
release of the son and heir of Louis XVI. was effected 
a a deliberate conspiracy, to which leading members 
of the Revolutionary Government were parties, it is ob- 
vious that the secret must have been known to a large 
number of people who, after the Reign of Terror was at 
an end, had the strongest inducement to come forward 
and claim the reward of their complicity. Yet there is no 
evidence whatever that any person of the slightest 
credibility ever professed to have had a hand in 
rescuing the ‘‘ Child of France” from his oppressors. 
All that M. Jules Favre, who acted as counsel for 
Naundorff, could allege was hearsay evidence to the 
effect that third parties had heard from persons, who 
were in a position at the time to speak with some an- 
thority on the subject, that in their belief there was a 
doubt as to whether the Dauphin had really died at the 
time alleged. Against this second-hand presumption 
there must be set the extraordinary circumstance that, 
after his supposed escape, the alleged Dauphin was abso- 
lutely and entirely lost sight of for some dozen years or 
more. The reigning houses of Europe would have been 
glad to welcome the child of the murdered king. There 
were thousands of emigrés all over Europe who would have 
readily sacrificed all they possessed to contribute to the 
support of the Dauphin; and, once out of France, his life 
would have been as secure from danger as those of his 
royal uncles. This difficulty is so manifest that the 
partisans of the substitution theory are obliged to 
resort to the conclusion that the surviving members 
of the Bourbon family were perfectly aware that 
the head of their house was in the land of the 
living, and yet, out of selfishness or cowardice, deter- 
mined to ignore the fact of his existence. This explana- 
tion is palpably absurd, and the fact of its having 
received the approval of M. Blanc’s authority shows to 
what length party spirit will carry even men of fair 
minds. The truth is, that Naundorff and his fellow- 
claimants owed much of such success as they obtained 
to the accident that the theory on which their claims were 
based flattered certain political proclivities. If it could 
have been shown that the Dauphin was not really done 
to death in the Temple, the proof would have removed one 
of the darkest stigmas which attaches to the reputation of 
the First Republic. Such a proof, too, would have been 
extremely damaging to the cause of the Monarchy, as it 
would have thrown doubt on the title of the Comte de 
Chambord, and would also have cast great personal dis- 
credit on the Bourbon dynasty. But, as a matter of fact. 
and not of sentiment, the weight of evidence against M. 
Blanc’s argument is overwhelmingly strong. As it is, the 
vexed question—whether the child who died in the 
Temple was or was not the “young wolf-cub’’ whose 
spirit the cobbler Simon undertook to break—seems 
likely at last to be set at rest with the death of the so- 
called Duke of Normandy, second mechanician of the 


steamship Owragoa. 





ORANGE AND HOHENZOLLERN. 


If there is any truth in the saying that happy is the 
country which has no history, Holland, during the last 
half century, ought to have been the happiest country 
in the European community. Since the separation of 
Belgium, the outer world has heard but little of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. Even in the controversy 
about the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Holland had 
only a nominal share, and the wars and revolutions 
which have swevt across the Continent during the 
last few eventful years have hitherto left untouched 
the State ruled over by the House of Orange. Of 
course, Holland, like every free commonwealth, has 
had its full share of domestic contests, cares, and 
vicissitudes. But, so far, there has been no Dutch 
question which has compelled Europe at large to turn 
its attention to Dutch politics. Of all the States 
of the Continent, there is probably none about 
which so little has been written in the newspapers 
of Europe—ever since the time when newspapers 
began to concern themselves with foreign aflairs— 
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as the kingdom of the Low Countries. There are 
indications, bowerer, that before long Holland may once 
more attract the attention of Europe. The House of 
Orange is emphatically a national dynasty. The associa- 
tion between the histories of Holland and of the 
Princes of Orange is more close than that existing 
between any other European State and its reigning 
dynasty. And, however unpopular individual Dutch 
princes may have been, the title of the dynasty was too 
strong to be severed by any passing disaffection. — Tf, as 
there is reason to believe, doubts are now entertained in 
the Low Countries as to the permanence of the ruling 
dynasty, they are not due to any revolutionary agitation, 
but simply to an impression that the throne is likely 
from accidental causes to become vacant at no very 
remote date. The present king is past sixty, and since 
the death of the late queen, from whom he had long 
beer virtually separated, His Majesty is understood to 
lave contracted a morganatic marriage ; so that, even if 
he should have any more children, they would not be in 
a position to succeed to the crown. 

Still, under ordinary circumstances, the prospect of 
the Dutch throne becoming vacant would not appear to 
be a contingency of very probable occurrence. King 
William III. has two sons, both in the prime of life, 
who might reasonably be expected to perpetuate the 
dynasty. But a strange sort of fatality seems of late 
to have hung over the House of Orange. The married 
life of the king himself was notoriously unhappy, and 
his eldest son, thongh he has reached the age of five- 
and-tkirty, has never married, and has hitherto shown 
an invincible repugnance not only to matrimony but to 
the duties of royalty. No private scandal is involved 
in the statement that the Crown Prince of the 
Netherlands has done everything in his power to dis- 
a himself for becoming king in his father’s stead. 

ince the days of our own “Madcap Prince,”’ it has 
been common enough for heirs-apparent to sow their 
wild oats plentifully. But the case of Prince William of 
Orange is not that of an ordinary heir-apparent who loves 
pleasure, not wisely, but too well. For many years the 
Prince has domiciled himself in Paris, and has made the 
Pistols, and Nyms, and Bardolphs of the boulevard cafés not 
only his friends, but his associates. In the present day, it 


would be difficult, if not impossible, for a Prince with the 


antecedents of the eldest son of the King of Holland to 
ascend the throne of a free country, and it is only fair 
to Prince William to add that he notoriously disavows 
any pretension to the reversion of his father’s crown, 
and openly declares his preference for being known as 
“Citron”’ by the frequenters of the “ Maison dorée ”’ 
rather than as the heir tothethrone of Holland. However, 
a crown has a strange fascination even for the most plea- 
sure-loving of royal runagates, and therefore we should 
hesitate to express _- certainty that, when the oppor- 
tunity is presented to him, the Prince of Orange may not 
elect to be King of the Netherlands. All that can be said 
is that, in the opinion of his countrymen, the Crown 
Prince is never likely to succeed his father. The second 
son, Priuce Alexander, though much younger than his 
elder brother, has still oan the age at which Princes 
usually take wives to themselves, and the state of his 
health is such that the prospect of his surviving his 
father is regarded as very doubtful. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the chances of the king’s brother, Prince 
Henry of Orange, have increased materially in pro- 
spective value. There has been much talk of Prince 

enry succeeding to the throne in the event of a 
vacancy, owing to the reluctance of the Crown Prince to 
assume the responsibility of royalty, and to the feeble 
health of his younger brother. “Prince Henry, however 
has no children, and, having remained single since the 
death of his wife, a Princess of Saxe-Weimar, in 1872 
it might have been thought that he was hardly likely to 
_ — on married life. 

n this very account, the betrothal of the Ki 
Holland’s brother to the daughter of Prince er on 
Charles of Prussia has attracted a certain amount of 
attention. The prince has reached the mature age of 
fifty-eight, while his affianced bride, the Princess Marie, 










is very little over age. It is, of course, on the 
that the matrimonial alliance between the Homan 
Nassau and Hohenzollern which has just been 3 
public may—to employ the stereotyped diplomatic — 
phrase—possesses no political significance. Bat itis im. 
possible that a certam importance should not ho — 
attached to the union in popular opinion. From 4} 
causes to which we have alluded, Prince Fy 
the Netherlands is considered to be the pre. 
sumptive successor of King William IIL, and the — 
fact of his having chosen his second wife from 
the Royal Family of Prussia cannot but give eon, 
firmation to the rumours which have been . c 
late years with regard to a possible incorporation of 
Holland within the Empire of Germany. Supposing— 
and the supposition is not improbable in itself—that the 
King of Holland’s sons and his brother were to die 
without leaving any legitimate heirs, the succession to 
the throne of the Netherlands would devolve by right 
of descent upon the representative of the elder branch 
of the House of Orange, the Duke of Nassau, who wag 
dethroned after the war of 1866. It has long been 
understood that such a contingency would be viewed © 
with extreme disfavour at Berlin, and it is thought that 
the object of the marriage between Prince Henry and 
the Princess Marie is to give the House of Hohenzollern 
a right of interference in the event of the rei 
dynasty of Holland being brought to a close. It 
is intelligible enough that Germany should desire 
to obtain the access to the sea which would he 
provided by the annexation of the Netherlands, 
On the other hand, any direct and forcible seizure 
of Dutch territory would not only be an ont 
rage on the law of nations, but would involve a 
violation of the principle of divine right to which the 
Hohenzollerns are wedded by conviction. Every object, 
however, which the German Government has at heart 
would be obtained if Holland could be induced to assume 
a position similar to that of Bavaria, and to place her. 
self, while retaining her local independence, under the 
military protectorate of the Empire. Granted that any 
idea of this kind is entertained, the fact of close rela- 
tions having been established between the Houses of 
Hohenzollern and Orange could not fail to facilitate its 
realisation. Whatever foundation there may be for the 
vumours that Germany desires to obtain a footing in the 
Netherlands, it is obvious that these rumours must 
necessarily gain consistency by the dynastic alliance 
which has just been concluded between the Courts of 
Potsdam and the Hague. The Hohenzollerns are already 
the most powerful of the reigning dynasties of the Con- 
tinent, and the bare fact, whether accidental or designed, 
of the Royal Family of Prussia having allied itself with 
the House of Orange cannot fail, in the present critical 
condition of Europe, to give rise to speculations as to 
possible changes in the relations between Holland and 
Germany. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ROWDYISM. 


Toryism is never tolerant at the best of times. Yet 
that peculiar variety of it which is the outgrowth of 
household suffrage appears to be fast a into 
a condition of almost Byzantine degradation. e do 
not allude for a moment to the extraordinary alliance 
which has been struck up between professors of this 
political creed and the “impecunious infidel” who is 
such an unspeakable nuisance in Eastern Europe. When 
we refer to the Byzantine corruption of what used to be 
par excellence the party of English gentlemen of fashion 
and good breeding, we have a different set of facts mm 
view. During the last two Sessions it has been becommg 
plain that the majority of the House of Commons 18 
sacrificing at the shrine of political bigotry its finest 
traditions of gentlemanly tolerance. Of course the 
daily Press has, with prudent forbearance, taken little or 
no notice of scenes and doings which have every n0W 
then degraded this once august assembly to the level 
of a pothouse vestry. But habitués of the House 
know what takes place there on such occasions, and 
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are familiar with an “inner life” of Parliament, 
viewed merely in its social aspect, of which the bulk of 
the public luckily know nothing, and of which it is 
perhaps as well that they are kept ignorant. But it 
has become doubtfal how far this policy of “ hushing 
up”’ Parliamentary scandals is a wise one. It is leading 
the ‘‘ rowdy party ’’ on the Tory side to believe that they 
are literally “ chartered libertines,’ who have a perfect 
right to entertain the House after dinner with illustra- 
tions of music-hall manners and insane expositions of 
the policy of Jingoism. The scene in the lobby a few 
nights ago, when Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington 


were grossly insulted by Tory “roughs,”’ forces upon. 


us the conviction that the time has come when the 
truth ought to be spoken boldly about the decay of 
good manners in the House of Commons. 
Of course, on the face of it, one does not expect much 
from a Parliament which chiefly represents beer. It is 
bound to contain vast numbers of “ new people,” as the 
old families call them; and with the introduction of 
“new people” into it the House has had to submit 
to the introduction of bad manners. Indeed, a whole- 
some spirit of radicalism, of political earnestness, and of 
high devotion to great principles and noble public 
aims, are the only traits of character that make the 
nouveau-riches tolerable in the House of Commons. 
The moral elevation and the sowpgon of culture that 
spring from habits of political thought and reading, do 
much to smooth away defects of early training, In the 
old times, a single Session in the House of Commons was 
enough to teach ill-bred men how to behave themselves. 
But nowadays persons of this class are so stupid:and 
ignorant that they are unable, apparently, to profit by 
the educating influences. of the Lower House. Session 
after Session passes and we only find them going from 
bad to worse. So long as they limited their efforts to a 
little obstructive cockcrowing late at night, not much 
harm was done. But of late the Tory rowdies have 
made a deliberate attempt to interfere with freedom of 
debate in the House, and, last of all, even with the free- 
dom of voting in the lobby. For there can be no doubt 
in the minds of those who witnessed the scene when Mr, 
Gladstone was hooted by them, the other night, for voting 
against the exclusion of reporters from the gallery, that 
it was only by the merest good luck that a far grosser 
personal outrage was not committed. Lord Hartington 
and some of the younger men were apparently convinced 
that a personal assault was imminent; for the leader of the 
Opposition threw himself promptly in front of the ex- 
Premier, as if instinctively to cover his person from an 
impending attack. There never was witnessed such a 
shameful scene in the House. Hven in the worst of 
times, when Parliament was packed with dissolute hard- 
living men, violent haters of popular principles who 
regarded Mr. Fox with absolute hate and loathing, 
no such passionate outbursts of intolerant outrage 
disgraced the lobbies as that to which we have had 
to draw attention. Once only we believe was there the 
least dread that any of the leaders would be insulted and 
hooted by a mob of members, and that was after the 
impeachment of Lord Melville, when a sort of volanteer 
bodyguard was formed under the Tory gangway to pro- 
tect Mr. Pitt. But fortunately, as it turned out, the 
fears of the great Commoner’s young friends were 
baseless, and not the smallest indication was given of 
any desire on the part of his opponents to insult him. 
But, in those days, the Tory party were gentlemen of 
high birth and breeding. In our time they retain all 
the deadmindedness and political stupidity of the past, 
while the influx of “new people” into their ranks has 
painfully corrupted their good manners. Mushroom 
wealth, divorced from political activity of mind, and 
tainted by a snobbish adherence to a particular political 
Shibboleth, because it is foolishly fancied to be a pass- 
port to good society, is always intolerant, and, we may 
add, in the House of Commons at least, utterly in- 
tolerable. 
The painful thing is that any body of English 
gentlemen should try to tamper with freedom of voting 
by introducing a system of terrorism into a free legis- 








lative assembly, It has become notorious that no 
gentleman on the front Opposition bench can now 


get a decent hearing if he dares to hold opinions which 


at the time seem to the heated brains of Ministerial 
rowdies subversive of “ our ancient institutions.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s age and authority, apart altogether from the 
witchery of his rhetoric, secure him still a better hearing 
than most men. But, even in his case, it is painful to 
witness the systematic attempts made by a section of 
the Conservative party to “put him down” by means. 
of insulting noises and impertinent interruptions. Over 
and over again, the rudeness with which Mr. Goschen 
has been treated by the Ministerialists, when addressing 
the House, has been made the matter of severe 
comment in Parliamentary circles; Indeed, we might 
name speaker after speaker who, merely because he has. 
differed in opinion from the majority, has been subjected 
to vulgar interruptions and annoyances in debate which 
might have led him to faney he had. stumbled into. 
a brawling tavern. “discussion forum” in mistake 
for the House of Commons. We have, however, said 
enough to indicate the existence of an evil which, 
if it be not abated, will simply destroy the influence 
of Parliament in this country altogether. It is. for 
the constituencies to apply the proper remedy. For 
if they would elect representatives on. some other ground: 
than that they gave capital suppers to Conservative 
working men, if they would only send to the House 
Tories of the old gentlemanly type, Parliamentary life 
would be made at least tolerable. Of course we are 
aware it is not the Conservative borough members 
who are alone responsible for these scandals. There 
are some—though not many—young aristocrats and 
squires also who are every whit as outrageous. But 
they would be soon pnt to silence if they had 
not the counterbalance and support of the rich 
old Conservative parvenus, who would. barter the 
last rag of their tattered reputations. for a.card of invi- 
tation to.a decent house in Park Lane or Piccadilly. 
Another circumstance that has led to the growth of 
rowdyism in the Tory party in Parliament has been the 
decay of debating power on their own side of the House. 
They have lost their leader, and there is nobody left to 
them to put into sufficiently scathing but decent 
language their hatred of Mr. Gladstone. They have 
violent opinions to express, and they have nobody with 
brains enough to put forth such opinions: in legitimate 
Parliamentary phraseology. They must, therefore, either 
sit quiet, or else give vent to their views in the only 
way possible to them—that is, by. hooting, howling, and 


‘such other methods of expressing brainless brute ag as. 
ory. 


suggest themselves. to frenzied minds, If the 
constituencies would only send up to Parliament some 
good debaters, rowdyism in the House would be much. 
diminished. 


MUNICIPAL LONDON. 


Once more the Corporation of London has smitten its 
enemies in Parliament hip and thigh. On former oc- 
casions when it has been proposed to deal legislatively 
with this unparalleled civic “survival,” it was the habit 
of the representatives of the City in Parliament to pro- 
test lustily against the impiousness: of any attempt at 
reform. Now, however, conscious of their might, they 
maintain a dignified silence, and leave the justification 
of metropolitan administrative anomalies’ to others. 
In the recent debate on Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s resolutions in favour of extending to the 
metropolis the many benefits conferred on other cities: 
and towns by the Municipal Corporation Act, 1835, Mr. 
Lowe found comfort in the reflection that “when 
sweeping changes affecting it were ats the 
City had not put out its strength or said anything 
in its own defence.” For the City to say anything 
rational in its own defence was of course altogether 
beyond the bounds of human ingenuity; but to infer 
that the Corporation. had not therefore. “put out 
its strength,” was, to say the least, a curious illus- 
tration of the proneness of clever logicians like Mr. 
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Lowe to conclude that whatever cannot be defended 
by arguments is ipso facto indefensible. The true 
strength of the ee lies, as all the world knows, or 
ought to know by this time, not in speaking but in eat- 
ing—not in discussing, but in dining. Allalong the chief 
weapon in the City armoury has been unbounded 
gluttony; and when at any time the Corporation and the 
Livery Companies have “said anything in their own 
defence” it has been a sign of weakness merely. For 
the present they are strong enough to defy adverse 
criticism. Within the last forty years they have defeated 
more than a dozen reform bills, any one of which would 
have been a blessing to the metropolis compared with 
the wasteful chaos of corporations, district boards, and 
vestries, to which the vaunted “ mother of free cities " 
is a well-nigh hopeless prey. Talk of the City not 

utting forth its strength! Why, the Livery Companies 

ave never at any period in their history been more 
active than now in “nobbling”’ the Legislature of the 
country and blunting every weapon in the arsenal of 
reform. ‘Two days before the debate on Sir Ughtred’s 
resolutions, by a curious coincidence, the Home Secretary 
was admitted to the livery of the Clothworkers’ Company, 
while Mr. Charley was féted at a Loriners’ Court 
dinner. Both gentlemen pledged themselves strongly 
to the defence of civic abuses, and both amply redeemed 
their pledges in the course of the debate in Parliament ; 
and, verily, Mr. Charley has had his reward. By similar 
devices no fewer than one hundred and seventy members 
of Parliament have, from time to time, been “ nobbled.” 
The citadel of reform is, in fact, in the hands of legis- 
lative traitors, whom the “ princely hospitality ’’ of the 
Companies (with other people’s money) has reduced to 
the pitiful condition of a corps of standing counsel for 
certain shameless gangs of civic gourmands, who no 
more represent the ancient guilds of London than they 
do the virtue and intelligence of the modern metropolis 
of the British Empire. Nor have the Liveries confined 
their attentions to members of the House of Commons. 
There is hardly a prince of the blood, or peer of tke 
realm, lay or spiritual, who is not a “ Fishmonger”’ or 
‘* Grocer,” a “ Haberdasher ” or “ Turner!” Everybody 
worth securing has been “fetched,” and is in the 
“swim.” In a few candid words, Mr. Cross reminded 
the House of its own helplessness, ‘ It had been agreed 
on all hands and on both sides of the House,” he 
observed, “ that if this matter (of metropolitan municipal 
reform) was to be undertaken by any Government, the 
first thing to do was to get the City of London on their 
side; but at the present moment they had not got the 
City of London on their side;” and, therefore, there 
could beno reform. Q. ZH. D. Not content with this 
abject admission, the Right Honourable Clothworker 
farther informed the House that “he had himself that 
very day seen one of the chief officers of the City, and 
he was told that a resolution had been passed by the 
Corporation Committee on Local Government”? in effect 
negativing Sir Ughtred’s resolutions. In other words, 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had that day humbly received his instruc- 
tions from the Remembrancer of the City of London, 
and he felt it to be his bounden duty to carry them out. 
Did ever responsible Minister of the Crown make a 
more humiliating confession ? 

At the risk of a little digression it may be as well to 
explain here who Mr. Remembrancer is, for we make 
no doubt that he was the chief officer who, that 
very day, laid his commands on Mr. Cross. He 
may, without serious injustice, be described as the 
Parliamentary whip to the Corporation. What with 
salary, ‘Parliamentary expenses,” d&c., he costs the 
City about 4,0007. per annum. But he does by no 
means consider this bed one of roses. A few years ago 
when his arduous labours were only rewarded with a 
paltry 1,800/. a-year, he indited, more in sorrow than 
in anger, @ mournful expostulation to the Common 
Council on the subject. “I have not received,” he 
wrote, “directly or indirectly, any emoluments, except 
my salary, while other. officers have been more for- 
tunate.” Needless to ray, the Common Council saw the 


error of its ways, and at once rendered Mr. Remem. 
brancer’s lot more fortunate. His functions have been 
thus tersely described :—“ The principal duties of the 
office appear to be to attend daily the Houses of Parlig. 
ment during the Session, to report to the Corporation 
on any measure Sean the City interests, and par- 
ticularly to stop any e ort at reform, or any measure 
for the good of the metropolis, to ae ‘improvement 
Bills’ of the Metropolitan Board o orks, unless the 
City is protected or excluded, and other similar works,” 
Who shall say that such a labourer is unworthy of 
his hire, or that Mr. Cross was Pe ae in de. 
clining to argue with the Master of the Liverymen ? 
As to the necessity for metropolitan municipal reform 
little need be said. So plain are the facts of the case 
that whoever runs may read. The City covers an 
area of 720 acres, the metropolis 78,000 acres. The 
City has a population of 75,000 persons ; the metro. 
polis of 3,500,000. The City authorities absorb all the 
corporate privileges and corporate property (worth, 
it is estimated, 750,000/. per annum) which ought long 
ago to have been vested in the entire metropolitan 
community. They are chiefly noted for two things— 
inordinate vanity and boasting, and addiction to the 
degrading vice of gluttony. Of their pageants and 
feasts, the former it may be said are grotesque and 
childish, while the latter are simply scandalous; and 
both, there is but too good reason to believe, are main- 
tained out of the spoliation of poor beneficiaries 
whom they have heartlessly driven beyond the 
City boundaries. As for the vast metropolitan areas, 
they are governed anyhow by occult vestrymen 
whom no one knows or cares to know. All that is 
known for certain is that they and the creature 
of their hands, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
extract annually about four millions sterling from the 
people’s pockets (to say nothing of a debt of nearly 
fifteen millions incurred by Sir James Hogg and 
his colleagues), in return for which they supply the 
worst roads, and the worst drains that can possibly 
be got for the money. All the advantages of uni- 
formity of administration, all the economies rendered 
possible by centralisation, are lost to the unfortunate 
ratepayers under the present system—and all to pleasea 
handful of persons of no intellectual or other eminence 
whatever. The situation is most deplorable, but it is 
something to know wherein the strength of the common 
enemy lies. It consists in ‘‘nobbling ” our legislators 
by sumptuous banquets—an insidious evil, which can 
only be checked by cutting off the supplies. What is 
wanted is a Royal Commission of resolute men; with 
full powers, who have not bowed the knee to the City 
Baal, to rigorously investigate the sources of revenue 
of the City companies. The Corporation, it is very 
certain, will not be found long to survive the blow. 
Most of the companies simply set the Royal Commission 
of 1837 at defiance, refusing to give anything like an 
authentic account of themselves or their stewardship. 
Such a thing must not occur again. From the present 
Parliament nothing is to be hoped, but it is just possible 
that its successor may be equal to the task of dealing 
with the hoary corruptionists of the guilds according to 
their deserts ; for, if it be true that unto whom much. 
is given from them shall much be required, @ fortiori 
those by whom much has been taken ought to be made 
pay to the uttermost farthing. 


THE COTTON STRIKES. 


A peaceful solution of the wages question in north 
and north-eastern Lancashire would have been a happy 
omen for the future of trade disputes generally. lt 
would at least have proved that one of the contending 
parties had, from the hard experience of the past 
eighteen months, so far learned to study trade problems 
in their national and world-wide aspect as to be able to 
stop short of actual warfare, even at the moment when 
the tide of passion seemed uncontrollable. But, indeed, 
it became yery evident on Saturday last that the 
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c.spute had already proceeded too far to admit of any 
settlement except the harsh and “ barbarous ’’ one—as 
Messrs. Howell and Potter would call it—of strikes and 
lock-outs. The monster meetings at Blackburn and on 
Blakey Moor, held simultaneously with the mill- 
owners’ conferences in Manchester and Burnley, gave 
expression to the pent-up determination and the accumu- 
lated hostilities of nearly five months. The present de- 
mand for a reduction of 10 per cent. in the rate of wages 
is only the sequel of an older proposal for a reduction of 
one of five, which, however, the masters consented to 
forego at the time. This concession, by the way, 
has been somewhat erroneously described as a victory 
for the men, Even so well-informed an authority as 
the Manchester correspondent of the Times commits the 
same mistake. The masters gave way because they had 
unwittingly violated a rule that had been established by 
themselves, conjointly with the men, as far back as the 
year 1854, According to the Blackburn “ standard list 
regulations,” the men were entitled to.a month’s notice 
of reduction. The masters gave them only a fortnight ; 
and then withdrew the notice as soon as the irregularity 
had been pointed out to them by the men’s representa- 
tives. This “standard list” is a matter worthy of 
particular attention. It mainly explains the significant 
faet that up till last Wednesday only one lock-out had 
occurred among the Blackburn operatives during the 
long period of twenty-three years. 

But to return. The masters repeated their notice on 
March 13, and, on the 12th instant, resolved, first to meet 
even isolated strikes by a general lock-out; and, secondly, 
to remunerate the owners of closed mills by means of con- 
tributions from such establishments as might find it inex- 
pedient to resort to an immediate lock-out. These are 
simply the masters’ adaptation of the men’s own tactics. 
So that, when some of the men’s deputies at the Blackburn 
meetings promised contributions from the hands at work, 
they were reckoning without their hosts. The millowners 
had already made up their minds to prevent any such 
resort to contraband warfare by locking out all along 
the line. This method of fighting is no doubt terribly 
destructive; but, harsh as the assertion may sound, it 
was the only sensible and rational method if there was 
to be any fighting at all. Hither side had its natural 
right to employ all the strategy and tactics of warfare ; 
and for outsiders to criticise the ‘‘ hands ”’ in particular, 
as if, in their ignorance of “the principles of political 
economy,” they stood in the position of industrial 
brigands, is simply nonsensical and also mischievous; 
for it can only strengthen the obstinacy of the British 
workman, who resents being preached at just as much 
as do his betters. 

The prudenceof thus resisting the millowners’ proposals, 
in the present condition of trade throughout England and 
the world, is quite another matter. A dispassionate 
review of the whole subject leads to the conclusion that 
the operatives have committed a great blunder. The 
masters have had the advantage over their oppo- 
nents, both in the substance and style of their logic. 
The whole quarrel turns on the question—Are the 
cotton-markets overstocked ? And that they are over- 
stocked, in Europe, in Asia, and in America, is a fact 
beyond question. It may be taken for certain that 
many, if not most, of the millowners have for a con- 
siderable time past been keeping their mills going at the 
barest margin of profit. We know that the case is 
precisely the same in some leading departments of the 
iron trade. Nor are the English spinners alone in this 
respect. The Americans are also feeling the pressure 
of these hard times, though they are seizing the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the embarrassments of their English 
rivals to throw their vast accumulations of stock, at 
abnormally low rates, upon the chief markets of the 
world. This, the Times describes as ‘‘a new feature in 
commercial affairs,” and a “curious” one besides— 
though really there is nothing curious in it. The 
American spinners, shrewd and sensible as they 
are, are simply advertising their goods. They are 
imitating Holloway in the confident hope that, though 
this is an expensive mode of advertising to begin 
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with, it must pay cent. per cent. in the long run— 
i.e. if they succeed in securing England’s customers. 
This is, of course, what the English millowners wish to 
prevent; and, for this reason, they argue, they are 
willing to carry on business, even at unremunerative 
prices, until the tide of prosperity returns, as in many 
another crisis like the present. d the men saw the 
cogency of this argument when they made the counter- 
proposition for a reduction in the hours of labour. The 
masters, howover, objected that partial time would 
entail as heavy an expense as full time on their fixed 
capital, i.e. their machinery and plant in general—in 
other words, that the cost of production would still 
remain as high as before. For the sake of our custom, 
say the millowners, let us each forego something—you, 
the workmen, a portion of your wages; ourselves, a 
portion of our profits, or even all of them, provided we 
can tide over the present depression by living on our 
past earnings. And the proposal seems a fair and 
just one, considering, as we have said, the general 
smallness of profits not only in the cotton trade, 
but also in the second of our great industries. 
The frankness of the masters, in another respect, 
is worthy of recognition. The workmen at these 
monster meetings have accused the millowners 
of having alienated their foreign customers by their 
systematic adulteration (“sizing,”’ “loading,” &c.) of 
cotton goods. Now, the charge is only too well founded. 
It is a notorious fact that cheap goods are in bad repute 
in India and China; and the sure reward of the prac- 
tice of “‘sizing’’ was predicted some years ago. But 
the masters were too practical to waste time in answer- 
ing either this charge, or the more general one of 
reckless speculation. They merely admitted it for the 
sake of the argument, and replied that their one business 
was the remedy of present difficulties, and not useless 
repentance for the sins of the past. Once more, the 
Blackburn assembly put itselfin the wrong by according 
the consent of silence to the threats of ‘“ Hang him!” 
** Shoot him! ” which a deputy launched against Colonel 
Jackson, the leader of the Millowners’ Association. Or 
is silence tke right expression? For, though Mr. Birt- 
wistle and the leaders of the demonstration let them 
pass uuchallenged, the words were ted with a good 
deal of applause. It appears that Colonel Jackson has 
also received threatening letters. So far, the workmen 
must forfeit all public sympathy. Such cases of assault, 
whether actual or merely potential, do not belong to the 
category of ordinary assaults—as when, for instance, 
John Brown, the individual operative, strikes Tom Jones, 
his mate. The offence assumes an entirely different 
complexion, whether for “intimidation” or any other 
purpose, when John Brown strikes, not in his merely 
personal capacity, but with the “moral support” of a 
whole Trades Union. 

The workmen, however, may claim whatever credit 
may be due to their offer of a settlement by means of 
arbitration through some competent and unbiassed 
person, suchas a iaceal Kettle, Mr. Dale, Mr. Herschell, 
and others whose good offices have often nipped many 
a fierce quarrel in the bud. The masters bluntly 
replied that they knew their own business better than 
any arbitrator. There was of course nothing more to 
be said; but one might venture to suggest that the 
masters might very confidently have conceded the 
point. They had a very strong case—so very strong, 
indeed, that the nature of the award could scarcely have 
been doubtful. We may even say that the operatives, 
if they had fully realised the strength of the 
masters’ position, would never have applauded the 
fervent deputy who swore that he would “gasp in 
the streets sooner than give in.” It is a serious matter, 
this “ gasping’ of 120,000 people in the streets, for 
this is what it must come to. Since the cotton famine 
of the American war, no greater calamity has occurred 
in the trade than this strike and lock-out over a large 
district, whose dense population subsists almost entirely 
by spinning and weaving. What have the most pro- 
minent among the recognised counsellors of the men 
been doing all this time? The clergy, as if their own 
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eee were growing rather slack in these times, 


ve lately been dabbling in Trades Unionism. But 
their wal anew sndgeecairn have been laughed at. 
The Press, again, is denounced a superficial outsider. 
But what of the working men’s own Parliament—the 
Trades Union Congress? This body contains members 


of very = ability and the widest experience. But 


has the Congress ever yet seriously addressed itself to 
the problem of discovering a more civilised method of 
settlement than the strikes and the lock-onts upon which 
it pronounces a formal condemnation every autumn ? 
Its departmental committees sit all the year round ; but 
no one ever hears of them at a crisis like the present. 
They prefer high politics. They are busy over schemes 
for Parliamentary representation, and for rectifying 
the relations of the working men towards the jury-box, 
while 200 mills are closing their gates, and 120,000 men, 
women, and children are being invited to “gasp in the 
streets rather than give in!” 





MR. CROSS AS GAOLER. 


Mr. Cross is a busy, consequential, self-sufficient gen- 
tleman, with, as we have before now felt it our painful 
duty to remark, somewhat about him of the air and 
manner of a prosperous country attorney. Hitherto, 
however, we have given him credit for being both a 
reasonable anda humane man; for, although he has more 
than once reprieved criminals who undoubtedly ought 
to have been hung, and allowed others to be hung who 
as undoubtedly ought to have been reprieved, we yet 
believe that it is very much the established custom at 
the Home Office for the Secretary of State to be chiefly 
guided by the opinion of the Judge before whom the case 
was tried, and that everything consequently depends on 
whether the unhappy wretch has been sentenced by a 
Judge of the good old hanging type, such as Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, or one who, like Justices Grove, 
Lindley, and Denman, is occasionally disposed to take 
a merciful view. We confess, however, that the new 
series of prison rules which has just been issued in 
accordance with the Act of last year, and Mr. Cross’s 
approval of which is testified by his signature, have 
fairly taken away our breath. If Mr. Cross has not read 
these regulations, but has simply signed them on the 
recommendation of his subordinates, he has been guilty 
of very gross negligence; and the liberties of Her 
Majesty’s subjects are not a matter with which a Home 
Secretary onght to trifle. If he has actually studied 
the document to which he has appended his name, he is 
better fit to be overseer of a plantation in Cuba than 
Secretary of State in a civilised country. 

We may hereafter have occasion to refer to other 
portions of this precious body of rules, but for the present 
we will concern ourselves only with those made for the 
treatment of prisoners for debt. We must not forget 
that, although imprisonment for debt is theoretically 
abolished, it practically remains in force. If a Judge of 
the superior Courts ora County Court Judge has brought 
before him a judgment debtor, and is satisfied that he 
has either the means to pay or can get them together if 
he choose to do, he may make an order upon him for 
payment. Non-compliance with this order is in the 
eye of the law a contempt of Court, and entails the 
eer, of a month’s imprisonment. Contempt of Court, 

owever, not being a criminal offence, debtors imprisoned 
under a Judge’s order have hitherto been very properly 
regarded, not as prisoners, in the usual acceptation of 
the term, but as gentlemen temporarily deprived of 
their liberty, and not on that account to be treated 
harshly, or even strictly. They have been allowed to 
see their friends at their pleasure during certain 
hours in every day, to write and to receive as many 
letters as they please, to provide their own food, to 
furnish the cell allotted them, to employ someone to 
keep it clean and tidy, to have sent them such books 
and newspapers as they may wish to see, to take 
exercise in the prison grounds or yards at all reasonable 
ours, to enjoy the use of a common room, and— 








reatest of all privileges—to smoke. Right] 
Slontin, it has been held that it.is Soelianenen Aen 
for a respectable man who owes aye. which he cannot 
pay, to shut him up for a month, that there is no 
need beyond this to in any way treat him as if he had 
been guilty of a grave offence. Mr. Cross, however, ig 
otherwise minded. In future, prisoners for debt wili hae 
a hard time of it. They may have their food sent in, it ig 
true, but it is to be “inspected by the officers of the 
prison,” and is to be “subject to sueh restrictions 
as may be necessary to prevent luxury or waste.” We 
wonder what are the ideas of a prison official .ag to 
luxury and waste. Would he consider the half of a 
roast fowl “luxury,” and bread sauce with it a “waste” of 
bread ? Is the prisoner for debt to be confined toeight. 
pennyworth of beef from the cookshop, or is he to be 
allowed, if his wife chooses daily to bring it to him, 
such a dinner as he would have in his own house ? 
Practically the rule comes to this, that ‘a prisoner for 
debt may have only what Governor Hawes thinks suit. 
able to his condition; and if Governor Hawes jis, as 

overnors of gaols either are or soon become, more or 
es of a martinet, the fare allowed will be sorry indeed. 
The restrictions put upon debtors in the matter of 
drink are even closer. No debtor may have, daring 
the twenty-four hours, “more than one pint of malt 
liquor, fermented liquor, or cider, or, if an adult, half a 
pint of wine.’ Spirits, although for many 
are almost a necessity, are absolutely prohibited. Now, 
in spite of what Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Sir Henry 
Thompson may think, we yet venture to hold that, for 
an ordinary man, a pint of beer in the day is a-small 
allowance ; while for an invalid, or a person accustomed 
to a generous diet, eight ounces of wine is certainly in- 
sufficient. These, however, are the least arbitrary of the 
rules. Unless we are very much mistaken, the construc- 
tion of the rules specially made for debtors, in connexion 
with those for the general government of prisons, will 
in future deprive debtors of the free right of exercise, and 
of the useof a common room, They will be allowed 
henceforth an hour in each day, and for the remainder of 
the twenty-three will be confined to their cells. Why on 
earth because a man is unable to pay his debts he should 
be locked up in a solitary cell for twenty-three hours a- 
day, we confess ourselves unable to see. But there is 
worse even than this. The debtor during the month 
that he is under confinement may write one letter, 
receive one letter, and be visited by one friend or 
relation, and no more. The outer world, with these 
three trifling concessions, is as closed to him as 
if he were in penal servitude—-more strictly closed 
to him than if he were under sentence of death. The 
cruelty of these last most useless restrictions is some- 
thing horrible. The debtor, having received his one 
letter and one visit from his wife, may come out at the 
end of his month’s term to find his home broken up, his 
wife dead, and his children in the workhouse. His mother 
may be on her death-bed, but she may not write to him nor 
he to her. And the most extraordinary part of the whole 
thing is that the rules are absolute, and that, so far as 
we can make out, the Visiting Justices have no power 
whatever, even under the most special circumstances, to 
suspend their operation. We will not absolutely pledge 
ourselves to this, for the rules are drawn in a most 
clumsy and contradictory manner; and it is possible 
that, by twisting this rule that way and that this, a skil- 
ful pleader might make out that each or all of them 
can be relaxed under special circumstances, if the Visit- 
ing Justices think fit. But even if the Visiting Justices 
have such a power in extreme cases, we yet think it in- 
tolerable that a debtor should not be allowed to see his 
wife every day if she wishes to see him. He has com- 
mitted no offence against the law of the land. All that 
he has done is to incur a civil liability, and all that 1s 
necessary 1s to put him under such restrictions as 8 
prevent his escape from gaol. This was the most that was 
done in the old days of imprisonment for debt, when 
the Marshalsea, and the King’s Bench, and the Fleet 
were crowded with occupants. We have, in truth, 
abolished imprisonment for debt; but, in its place, 
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have made debt a penal offence, punishable with some- 
thing very like hard labour. Indeed, if Mr. Cross have 
the courage of his principles, he ought to have gone 
much further. Why does he not put debtors upon the 
treadmill, or ee them to pick oakum? Why does 
he not cut their hair—as, indeed, it would seem from 
one of his rules he wonld rather wish to do? We 
shall be told, no doubt, that there are idle and reprobate 
debtors who have no objection to going to prison for a 
month, and rather like to clear off their debts, 
Micawber fashion, by a brief period of enforced retire- 
ment. We doubt, however, whether this be the case. 
For any man, however careless be his temperament, a 
month’s imprisonment is a very serious matter. Nor is 
this all. Neither County Court Judges, nor even the 
Judges of the superior Courts, have any claims to in- 
fallibility. A commitment order is usually made in 
absentem. The debtor, for some reason or another, 
does not appear. The Judge thereupon, having only 
the glib oath of the creditor, immediately makes a com- 
mitment order. It is. not too much to say that this 
power of committal is very often grossly abused, and 
that our Judges—inadvertently, we believe—play into 
the hands of usurers, tallymen, and many other creditors 
whose claims would hardly bear investigation. Into the 
broader question, whether a debtor ought to be im- 
prisoned at all, we need not for the present enter. As 
to Mr. Cross’s rules, however, no two opinions are 
possible. Weare sorry to say that they are already in 
force. It is almost certain, however, that attention will 
be drawn to this as soon as Parliament re-assembles. 
All members of the Legislature are not so smug and 
prosperous as the Home Secretary. There must be 
some few, at any rate, who know what is meant by a 
summons at chambers and a commitment order. And, 
even if personal experience and personal feeling be put 
out of the question, it is surely a self-evident proposition 
that there is every distinction in the world between a 
debtor and an ordinary offender against the law. 


“COMMON EMPLOYMENT.” 


The Government stand pledged to bring in some 
measure during the present Session which shall amend 
the state of the law as to “common employment.” A 
Select Committee sat to report upon the subject in 1876, 
and continued their labours through 1877. Their 
report is now before the House. Mr. Macdonald, 
member for Stafford, was on that Committee, but was 
widely dissentient from the recommendations of the rest 
of his colleagues, as embodied in their report. He 
sought to take time by the forelock, and to bring in his 
own measure on the subject, before any legislation 
should be attempted on the basis proposed by the Com- 
mittee. His Bill came on for its second reading on 
April 10, and was “ talked out,”’ though hardly designedly, 
by the Attorney-General. Even if the matter had come 
to a division, there can be little doubt that the Bill 
would have been lost. Few unprejudiced persons, even 
though they may be employers of labour, will be disposed 
to deny that great hardships can occur under the 
existing state of the law as to common employment; 
the only question is, how to deal with the evil. Mr. 
Macdonald proposed to reform the law root and branch, 
by entirely sweeping away the principle of “common 
employment” from jurisprudence. The report of the 
Select Committee, which will, we think, be found here- 
after to represent approximately the feelings of the 
House on the subject, stops short of such summary 
changes as that proposed by Mr. Macdonald; and, 
while admitting the existence of hardships, proposes to 
cure them by retaining the abstract doctrine of “ common 
employment,” but at the same time remodelling the 
legal definition of the term. The various views of re- 
form which haye been put forward. will be better under- 
eee by a slight sketch of the existing state of the 
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If two servants are employed, each by the same 
master, at a common employment, and the one servant 
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injures the other in the course of their employ, the master 
is not then liable for the injury done b is servant, 
though the injured man has his remedy against his 
fellow individually. But if one servant injures another 
person, a member of the outside public, while acting 
within the reasonable scope of his duty to his master, the 
master then is liable.—e.g., if the coachman negligently 
upsets the carriage and injures the footman on the box, 
the footman has no remedy against the master; but, if 
the coachman should drive over the gamekeeper of the 
same master, the master is liable, for the gamekeeper is 
not at the moment in ‘ common employment’’ with the 
coachman. Still more so is the master liable if the 
coachman drive over a member of the outside public. 
Or, again, if a builder’s workman drops a slate from his 
hod upon the head of a fellow-workman and kills 
him, the widow and children of the dead man have no 
remedy against the master, under Lord Campbell’s Act; 
but if the slate should fall on a casual passer-by, his 
representatives can then obtain damages from the master 
under that same Act. There are, of course, certain ex- 
ceptions to this state of the law. If it can be shown 
that the master has been personally negligent, in 
peering his servant with inferior tools, &c., he will 
thus be held liable for injury done, even to another 
fellow-servant; but, if he has not been guilty of direct 
negligence, the injury done by one servant to another 
under circumstances of “common employment” does 
not affect him. 

The principle upon which this state of the law is 
framed is that the servant, when contracting with the 
master, undertakes to “ run the risks incidental to the 
contract of service,’’ and one of these risks is that of 
negligence on the part of those employed in common 
with him. This riskis taken into consideration when 
the scale of his remuneration by the master is fixed, and 
thus he obtains, in advance, an insurance, by a higher 
rate of wages, against the risks of negligence by his 
fellows. This being so, he cannot blow hot and cold, 
nor seek hereafter for compensation if those risks turns 
to realities. In the case of Hutchinson v. The York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, Baron Alderson laid it 
down—*“ The principle is, that a servant, when he engages 
to serve a master, undertakes, as between him and his 
master, to run all the ordinary risks of the service, and 
this includes the risk of negligence on the part of the 
fellow-se. vant whenever he is acting in discharge of his 
duty, as -rvant of him who is the common master of 
both.” Cn the same day that this judgment was de- 
livered, t e same principle was affirmed by Baron Pollock 
in the ca c of Wigmore v. Jay. Again, in the case of 
Wilson «. Merry, before the House of Lords, Lord 
Cranwort: observes, ‘‘ Workmen do not cease to be 
fellow-workmen because they are not all equal in point 
of station and authority.” This last ruling laid down 
a still broader principle, that even if the servant who 
causes injury to a fellow be an overseer or foreman, he 
is still in common employment with the injured man, 
who, consequently, has no remedy against his master. 

The doctrine of common employment thus laid down 
has grown to dimensions which have occasioned some 
hardship to the workman. The law contemplated that 
the fellow-workman, and not the master, should be the 
only person responsible for injuries to one commonly 
employed with him. This was for two reasons: firstly,. 
because it was socially desirable that workmen should 
exercise control over each other, and inculcate the 
exercise of due caution, which they would be unlikely 
to do if the master could be held liable for all injury done 
by one workman to another; secondly, because the con- 
tract of service provides for this class of risk, and the 
master having once paid his servant for the risk could not: 
be fairly called upon to pay a second time if the risk be- 
came reality. But the case of Tunney v. The Midland Rail- 
way will demonstrate the extent to which the doctrine of 
common employment—sound in the abstract—has, been 
stretched in the concrete. Tunney wasanavvy; the 
Company employed him to work.on their line ; and part 
of the contract between them was that Tunney, when 
his work. was over, should be conveyed free by the Com~ 
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pany from his scene of work to his house. While being 
thus conveyed he met with an accident in the train, 
through admitted negligence of employés of the Com- 

Had he been an ordinary passenger under con- 
iract for conveyance, he could have recovered damages ; 
but inasmuch as both he and those who caused the 
injury were held to be in “common employment of the 
Company, his case for damages failed. It is hard to see 
how either of the two main reasons for the law of 
common employment above stated could apply generally 
to Tunney’s case: first, as to the control and caution 
to be exercised by one servant over another in common 
employ—Tunney obviously could not control signalmen 
and engine-drivers when he was practically a passenger ; 
secondly, as to the risks contracted for in the service—if 
the Midland had contracted to pay Tunney’s fare by some 
other line, and he-had been injured in transit, he could 
have had his remedy against the Company which carried 
him ; yet the “risk” would ostensibly have been the 
same by one line as by another. Still, the law existed 
that common employment precluded recovery of 
damages from the employer; and Tunney had to suffer 
at his own expense. 

Again, it has been shown that though the master 
primd facie is not liable if one servant injures his 
fellow, yet, if the master has been personally negligent, 
either by employing bad machinery or by deliberately 
engaging an incompetent and dangerous servant, he 
becomes liable. But in the cases of large firms and of 
companies this sort of neglect on the part of the master 
may be committed, vicariously, through inspectors and 
foremen. Such officials have all the powers of a 
master; they can discharge the workman, or order him 
about; he must obey them as he would his master. 
Still, if by the negligence of these deputy-masters he 
suffers injury, he cannot recover, because the upper 
servant and quasi-master is in “common employment.” 
The real master never comes on the scene, but shelters 
himself behind his deputy. 

It was this anomalous extension, we may almost say 
perversion, of the original principles of the doctrines of 
common employment, which led politicians and lawyers, 
who were not biassed in either extreme by predilec- 
tions for labour or for capital, to see that, however 
good the main principle might be, its application 
was open to a charge of practical injustic: to ser- 
vants and working men in more phases t!:n one. 
The appointment of a Select Committee res: lted, in 
1876. But they were appointed late in the Session, 
and the mass of evidence to be examined w s larger 
than they could master between Midsummer and the 
prorogation. Their labours were resumed last Session, 
on their own recommendation; and though they do not 
in their recent report enter into elaborate details of any 
scheme of reform, they show clearly the direction which 
they would recommend any reform to take. They still 
uphold the abstract principle of common employment, 
but they suggest that the legal construction to be 
placed upon the phrase should undergo considerable 
modification. The chief points in which reconsidera- 
tion of the meaning of the term is desirable, are— 
firstly, when two employés, though under the orders of 
one master, are employed in trades in which the one 
cannot possibly have control or influence over the other, 
(as in the case of Tunney and the signalman or engine- 
driver who caused his injury); secondly, when masters 
practically abdicate their functions, and perform them 
vicariously, leaving their servants under the control of 
quasi-masters, who have all the authority of real 
masters, but who do not bear on behalf of the masters 
that responsibility which would attach to the latter 
if they acted personally. Mr. Macdonald, with pardon- 
able enthusiasm in the sole cause of labour as opposed 
to that of capital, would go much further. His Bill 
pro oses that, in every instance, the master should be 

ield liable for the negligence of a servant to his fellow. 

So that, if a reckless miner should blow up a mine, the 
master would be liable for all damage to wives and 


families of colliers killed by the explosion. In pursuj 
the evidence of those whose groctivities ran in the om 
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ve as Mr. Macdonald’s, we can trace a stro feeling 
St bias. Mr. Broadhurst, secretary to on Trades 
Union Congress, answers, when asked whether a mastep 
should be responsible if a miner, in defiance of 
tions, deliberately strikes a lucifer to light his pipe, ang 
blows up a mine, “‘ Yes, because I cannot imagine for a 
moment that a well-trained, efficient, and skilled colliey 
would ever be known todo such a stupid thing as that,” 
(Unfortunately, as a matter of fact, the occurrence ig 
too common). And, again, he says (speaking of a sup- 
posititious case where a collier, who at other times 
careful, and who knew his business well, should thug 
light his pipe in defiance of regulation) :—‘“ As a matter 
of principle, I think that the employer should be re. 
sponsible for this.” 

It is obvious that, if masters were thus made 5 
sible, a blow would at once be struck at the security of 
capital which would cripple enterprise, and would 
seriously injure the means of livelihood of the very work- 
ing classes which Mr. Macdonald seeks to benefit. The 
first step, after the passing of such a law, would bea 
complete readjustment of the scale of wages, all labour 
being in future paid for solely by the skill required in 
its performance, and not in proportion to the risk en. 
countered. At present masters practically insure their 
servants against such danger, by paying higher 
for dangerous work. If they become liable for all 
dangers they cannot longer pay this quasi-insurance ; 
they must either close their works, or readjust wages, 
or be ruined, and ruin with their own collapse those 
who look to them for employment. Mr. Macdonald’s 
kindness would, we think, end in cruelty to the ve 
classes which he seeks to protect. We compare ith 
Mr. Broadhurst’s opinions those of Mr. C. P. Ibert, 
another witness. He is asked :—‘ You have been 
speaking of payment for risks. Will you take the case of 
two brothers—the one works above ground, say, at a 
farm, and gets 2s. 6d. a day for ten hours’ work, and 
the other works below ground, in a pit, and gets 7s. 6d. 
to 10s.a day for eight hours’ work, and we will say 
that the one employment does not require more skill 
than the other; do you think that the presumption 
would be that a part of the higher payment was for the 
increased risk?”’ Answer:—“‘I think it would be 
better to have no legal presumption on the subject, but 
to leave the matter to be determined by the express 
terms of the contract. If a miner chooses to contract 
to run extra risks for extra wages, by all means let him 
do so.” 


In this answer is embodied the real position of the work- 
ing classes in all cases of risk of injury from their fellows 
—except in the two cases of absolutely distinct though 
nominally common employment in which no vestige of 
mutual control exists, and of abdication by masters of 
their magisterial functions to delegates. No capitalist 
will sink his capital without adequate prospect of profit. 
If he is in future to pay extra wages as insurance, and 
yet to find these extra wages no insurance against risk, 
he must close his works. Working men cheerfully 
take risky employment for the sake of the higher pay 
which it commands; they would rather do so than 
draw ordinary pay with the resource of an action for 
damages against their masters in all instances. Many 
years ago, before the Crimean War, a Worcestershire 
clergyman endeavoured to induce scythe grinders in his 
parish to wear respirators, or at least to grow mous- 
taches (which were not then the fashion among artisans). 
The grinders in those days seldom lived beyond forty or 
forty-five ; the inhalation of steel dust soon brought on 
consumption or “scythe grinder’s cough.’’ The grinders 
firmly resisted the suggestion ; they, even in those days, 
got 45s. a week for their hazardous work ; they argued 
that if they reduced the risk to health, their wages would 
go down. Curiously, moustaches are now the fashion 
among the grinders, as with other artisans; the longevity 
has increased in the trade, but the wages have scarcely 
risen, while those of other trades have gone up consider- 
ably ; the work, being less hazardous, finds more applicants 
with less demand for extra premium. We cannot 
suppose that Mr. Macdonald’s Bill will ever become 
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law; but we shall hope to see a Government measure | keeping our own servants or using other people’s, in 
introduced during the present Session, which shall, | the least believe that the contract by sik deomaie 
while retaining the old principle of common employ- | servants en to submit to our government as 






ment, so modify its practice as to afford due protection rulers of the households into which t ey voluntarily 
to working men in the cases where (1) their employ- 
ment, though common, is distinct; (2) where the 
master appears only by deputy. A new definition is 
wanted of what is meant by “common employment.” 
If that is obtained, on the basis suggested, there will be 
no sound ground for demanding the reforming away of 
the existing law. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


If any calling, or if any particular kind of work, is 
commonly looked on as ignoble, it will, whether it 
deserves to be so looked on or not, have a deteriorating 
effect on the character, excepting where it is under- 
taken from those motives which make derogation 


honourable—motives of duty or of self-sacrifice—and, of 


course, excepting where the common opinion is set aside 
and the individual sentiment is free from all abasement. 
To say this is to state a truism; but unfortunately 
arguments have a way of requiring truisms for their 
major premisses. It is less a truism, not less a truth, 
to say that the ignoble calling or work is more 
deteriorating to the character if undertaken from the 
lowly but useful, and, within right limits, respectable 
considerations of gain and comfort than if undertaken 
through influence of less respected but less sordid tempt- 
ations. To do or to be that which you think less 
than worthy of you may be less, not more, excusable 
if you are prompted to it by vanity or ambition or love 
of pleasure than if the object is to earn a livelihood, yet, 
from feelings too common to us all to be disputed but 
which it would take a whole essay to expound, that 
motive which is the unblameable one is felt to add a 
peculiar degradation, and the damage to moral dignity 
is far the greatest when the descent, real or supposed, 
has been for hire. In this way professions which in 


themselves are blameless—nay, some which are worthy 
of the highest honour—have been, or still are, made 
dangerous to those who adopt them: to be able to 
honour oneself in a contemned position needs a clear 


and unswerving conviction of that position’s being 


honourable which it can only be given to a few rare 


intellects to be able to hold at all times untouched by 
familiar prejudices, together with a conscious nobility and 
a loftiness of aim quite unnecessary in theavocations popu- 
larly warranted remunerative in respectability as well 
as incash. Where a popularly banned profession is a 
righteous one irrationally banned, it is sure to attract 
to itself, and even to produce, characters of this excep- 
tional strength and nobility ; but in no profession can 
the majority be made up of persons beyond the common, 
and there can be no profession so worthy and so elevating 
that, if the majority of those who followed it believed it 
base, the moral standard of that profession would not be 
alow one. And if this has been, as all social history 
shows it to have been, the effect of disparagement upon 
professions which in their very nature demand intel- 
lectual capability and education, what are we to look for 
from the disparagement of a calling exercised with nearly 
the minimum of mental effort aud not necessarily exacting 
€ven rudimentary literary instruction ? 

Service is honourable: but the servants and their kin 
do not think so. And it may be—and if so here isa 
fault which is one of the roots of the mischief known 
as “ the servant difficulty ’—it may be that some of the 
masters and mistresses do not think so either. Slavery 
is not so obsolete, and we have some of us not so fully 
learned the whole lesson of liberty, that we are free 
altogether of the depraved associations of slavery. We 
keep among us a sort of idea that, the slave’s condition 
being degrading, his duties were so, and that, because 
certain human beings with the status of marketable 
cattle had to be helpful in the household to other human 


beings who owned them, something of the disgrace of 


their status clings to the helpfulness of one human 
being in the household of another. Any of us who, 





come, and to pay us by their labour for the 

board and food we pay them, has in it anything of 
the stigma of servility, are practising no higher morality 
than mere slave-owners. We should in fact, if 
our belief were true, be committing a more harmful 
offence against mankind than if we had been able to own 
slaves, for we should be hiring free men and women to 
degrade themselves into a condition more humiliating, 
because voluntary, than any compulsory slavery. Unless 
we are clear in our own minds that the calling of 
domestic servants is one worthy of every respect due to 
honest labour, we have no right to employ them. But 
this is a digression, for it is very little the fault of the 
employers if domestic service is not held in the honour 
to which it is entitled, and, on the contrary, the calling 
was in higher esteem among the working-classes when 
it stood lower than now in that of the employer classes. 
It is the classes from which the servants come who 
put contempt on service. And they do so mainly from 
that confusion just spoken of between slavery and the 
tasks performed by slaves—a confusion which in 
some periods and countries has made musical 
skill and dancing ignominious, and of which at this 
day, even among the most educated communities, the 
traces have barely disappeared from the social standing 
of the schoolmaster. Our working classes are some- 
what like M. Jourdain when he came to know that it 
was his custom to talk prose—they have been free and 
using their freedom for a long while, but the fact had 
not much come before them in a definite statement: at 
present the fact in verbal form is impressed upon their 
minds, and they think a great deal of it. They are 
right to do so, and this stage of political and social 
education is a very necessary and valuable one; 
but it has its own risks of exaggerations and mis- 
apprehensions. And these risks are exemplified in the 
frequent failure to distinguish between the dignity of 
disciplinary obedience and the frank performance of 
voluntarily accepted tasks under a contract which can 
be cancelled at will, and the degradation of filling no 
matter what fanctions, though they were vice-regal, as 
another man’s personal chattel. The term ‘“slavey,” 
once appropriated, more in pity than in scorn, to the 
fagged and grimy maid-of-all-work of cheap lodgings, 
now bestowed by their own society not in service on 
even the loftiest of the household ministers before whom 
we tremble, is not used merely as a jest, and is almost 
more @ downright than a metaphorical expression of the 
popular idea. 

The wide acceptance of such an idea works, of course, 
in a twofold way against the efficiency and trustworthi- 
ness of servants as a class. It leads such persons as 
have an uncompromising self-respect, and such persons 
as, with self-respect more or less uncompromising, have 
capabilities at all to turn to account, to choose any work 
rather than domestic service; and it places under the 
ill influences of their own contempt for their calling 
such persons as, enticed by the sure and easy earnings, 
the comfort, and the freedom from care, or because 
they have no other chance of getting a livelihood, enter 
into that misprized condition. Thus, while the number 
of beginners of any promise steadily diminishes nearer 
and nearer to zero, the possibility of improving such 
servants as can be got remains stationarily hopeless. 

In the case of women-servants, especially, still 
another cause has tended to lower the standard. The 
greatly increasing prevalence, during the last thirty 

ears or so, of the system of having girls taught at 
te under governesses instead of sending them to 
schools, and the spread downwards of that super- 
ficial tincturing of accomplishments and foreign 
hraseologies accepted as feminine education, com- 
ined with the pushing upwards tendency which 
is at once the strength and the folly of our age, 
have had the result of entirely removing from the 
servant class the large number of those who, with 
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something of the traditions of a borderland gentility 
and some of the liberal sentiments developed by a 
higher instruction than the housemaid’s, became capable 
servants, instead of, as now, incapable governesses. 
These, both by their higher social antecedents and con- 
nexions and their higher personal level, did much to raise 
the standing of the whole class of women servants, and 
their influence could not but tend to keep the moral 
tone of servantdom higher than when, as now, it is 
wholly set by untaught persons from the lowest classes, 
whose main idea of honour is assumption. If “lady- 
helps”? were what the name betokens, and that in both 
its parts, their appearance in the servant world would 
be of high value for its redemption—as it would have 
been still higher if, being ladies and thinking it no shame 
to perform servants’ tasks, they had thought it also no 
shame to take the honest name of servant: but the 
last thing to be wished by those who, for the sake of 
servants. and employersalike, would have domestic service 
justly valued as honourable is the disguising the servant 
under any pretentious non-servant name. It is because 
servants are ashamed of service that they are making 
the name of servant discreditable, and so long as they 
are ashamed of service they will make any name under 
which they accept it discreditable ; while any show of 
thinking it charitable and complimentary to shirk the 
word servant as if it were opprobrious and to euphonise 
it into gentleman-help or lady-help or ministering angel 
or delicate Ariel or any other pretty way of calling a 
servant not a servant, is to avow that to be a servant is 
to commit a baseness which asks for concealment. If 
we cannot call men and women servants with no other 
feelings than as we call them blacksmiths or dressmakers 
or greengrocers there must be something wrong either in 
the condition of servant or in our appreciation of it. 
And clearly, unless we hit uponsome expedient for abolish- 
ing domestic service, what we have to aim at is that not 
only the condition of servant, but our appreciation of it, 
and still more the servants’ own appreciation of it, should 
have in it nothing that can abase an honourable man 
or woman in that condition. 


A COURTSHIP IN PROVINCIAL ITALY. 


‘The matter-of-fact manner in which French marriages 
are arranged is apt to excite the virtuous indignation of 
high-minded people who think that love should have 
something to do with the matter, or at least that the 
es parties to the transaction should be consulted. 

hat would such sentimentalists say could they see the 
manner in which such affairs are managed in some pro- 
vinces of Italy! In Italy, the land of passion and 
romance, if we are to believe our poets and novelists, 
marriage negotiations are often conducted with an 
indifference to the wishes of the principal parties, and an 
undisguised bargaining between their elders which the 
most cool and prudent of French fathers would have a 
diffieulty in reconciling with his tender feelings, and 
which make it the reverse of surprising that the romance 
of life should be sought in other relationships. The 
following is not a caricature of what often happens. 

A country gentleman, living in the village where his 
ancestral dwelling is situated, begins his search for a 
daughter-in-law whilst his unconscious son is undergoing a 
course of education at the seminary. This course might, 
perhaps, with more propriety, be called a course of igno- 
rance, for the great object appears to be to prevent the 
pupil from hearing or knowing anything ; but that is by 
the way. The negotiations, perhaps, are not immediately 
successful. The requisite amount of dot is difficult to 
find, or the other side demand too much. Years roll 
on, and the exasperated youth, still finding himself at 
the monastic establishment where itis thought desirable 
to keep him to be out of mischief, and where he is 
denied all liberty, and constrained to wear the garb of a 
priest, becomes desperate, and threatens to run away 
and enlist for a soldier, if he is not immediately 
liberated. _ The stern parent, being reminded that 
his son is three-and-twenty, is obliged to confess 


| that the extreme limit of boyhood has been 


and Antonio is accordingly summoned: home; and the 
priestly gown is exchanged for secular garm nts: of 
clumsiest make and loudest pattern. oicing in. 
long-deferred freedom, although he does not quite 
what to do with his arms and legs, Toto is:now 
into consultation for the first time concerning his: own 
matrimonial prospects. He is informed that varions 
young ladies have been the subject of consi ion, in 
some cases of negotiation, but that for different reasons 
not one has been found available. At the same time, it 
is necessary for the estate that a little ready money 
should be expended on it. The bride’s dowry, in short, 
is highly desirable at this juncture of affairs. She 
would not cost much. Two or three rooms in the 
large “ palazzo” might be fitted up at small expense:for 
the newly-married couple. If subsequently more room 
should be required, the daughters of the house could be 
married off in turn. Indeed, a very eligible parti: was 
proposed for Maria the other day, and ma much 
regretted having to decline; but, of course, no money 
could go out of the family until some had been brought. 
into it. 

His better feelings thus appealed to, Toto enters: com 
amore into the projects of his father. After long and 
mature deliberation, a sort of circular is composed, to 
be distributed in the neighbourhood. It announces 
that a gentleman of good family, considerable posses. 
sions in land, and thoroughly orthodox views, desires-to 
obtain for his son the hand of a young lady. Great 
amiability, strict piety, a knowledge of housekeeping, 
and not less than a hundred thousand scudi in cash, are’ 
the necessary qualifications. Some indulgence might 
be extended towards deficiencies in the first three, but 
with respect to the last no compromise can possibly be 
agreed to. The circular produces results. A dozen 
young ladies, possessing not only the requisite qualifica- 
tions, but many more, such as majestic beauty, extra- 
ordinary accomplishments, fabulously long pedigree, 
&e., &e., are offered through various agents to the © 
gratified father. Being a prudent man, however, he 
does nothing in a hurry. He makes further inquiries. 
He consults his friends. Alas! friendship is but a 
name. One of these betrays him to his enemy—his 
enemy, opposite to whom he has lived for twenty years 
without ever exchanging a syllable. Whilst encourag- 
ing the prudent demurs and hesitatione of our Pater- 
familias, this perfidious person, who calls himself a 
friend, permits the rival father to carry off the first 
prize for his son, and instal her triumphantly in that 
hated opposite house. Stung into unwonted energy by 
this base treachery, the enraged father resolves to trust 
no more in others, but, bidding farewell to wife 
and daughters, sets forth resolutely with his son 
on an arduous journey to the paternal castle of 
the second prize. She lives in the wilds, say, of 
the Abruzzi. The castle is situated on the summit 
of a hill. The railway helps them but little on their 
way, and on their arrival at the station they look 
in vain for some conveyance. Putting carriages out of 
the question, not a cart can be obtained, nor even @ 
horse. At last a donkey is procured—one only—and 
without saddle or bridle. This last, however, would be 
quite useless, and its place is well supplied by @ 
halter, the animal not being possessed of a mouth, and 
being accustomed to answer only vocal remonstrances. 
aided by the free use of a stick. The place of the 
saddle is supplied by a sack of flour, on which the older 
gentleman mounts. His son gets up behind, and the 
donkey’s master serves them for guide and companion, 
supplying them with much useful information con- 
cerning the affairs of the neighbourhood, and of the 
proprietor they have come to visit. The discourse is ® 


good deal interspersed with oaths and admonitions 
addressed to the unfortunate animal, who, objecting: to 
such a tremendous and unlooked-for addition of weight, 
oceasionally refuses to go on for some minutes at a time. 
At length, however, the destination is reached: Th 
owner of the castle receives his guests with ‘ 
courtesy, and offers them a cup of coffee. Without any 
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paltry trifling or false delicacy, the older traveller 
discloses the object of their visit, at the same time pro- 
ducing the agent’s letter, and demanding if the figure 
standing therein as the amount of the dowry is correct. 
“My daughter is amiable and accomplished,” says the 
other father, evading the question; “ perhaps you would 
like to see her?” ‘Notatall,” replies our friend, who, 
although he piques himself on his bland courtesy in a 
general way, knows how to be stern and to the point, 
when occasion demands. “I wish first to be assured 
that the sum here mentioned will be actually forth- 
coming.” 

The host, seeing that prevarication will be useless, is 
at last compelled to admit that there has been some mis- 
take. It is unfortunately not in his power to come 
down with more than half the money desired. ‘“ In that 
ease,’ says our friend, quietly but firmly, “ we will not 
trouble you to introduce your daughter at all; but, as 
we have come a long way, we must encroach on your 
hospitality so far as to ask for breakfast.” It is now the 
other’s turn to say, “Not atall.”’” Heis very sorry, but 
the object of the visit being such an extremely delicate 
one, it would not be thought correct—in fact, under the 
circumstances, it would create quite a scandal. If they 
had been able to come to an arrangement, then, indeed, 
an ample breakfast would have been en régle, but, as it 
is, any refreshment beyond the cup of coffee they have 
already had would compromise his daughter. Thus 
revenged, he politely bows his guests out of the house, 
and our discomfited travellers have nothing for it but to 
remount the donkey and retrace their steps. To add to 
their misfortunes, the seat is rendered more difficult by 
the sack of flour, which was destined for the castle, and 
has there deposited its contents, being now empty. The 
village does not boast an inn, but a hospitable house- 
holder feeds them on raw ham and polenta, and gives 
them sleeping accommodation on the ‘kitchen settle. 

Immediately on his return from this unlucky journey 
the ill-used gentleman pens an indignant letter to the 
matrimonial agent, who replies by a profusion of 
apologies and excuses, and ends by proposing another 
affair, solemnly declaring that there is no mistake this 
time. No, there is no mistake about the dot; that is 
ascertained to be forthcoming, but there is a mistake 
about the lady. It is all very well to say that she is 
only five-and-twenty, but she looks quite old enough to 
be Antonio’s mother, and now it is the destined bride- 
groom himself who emphatically declines the honour 
proposed. His father is again forced to perceive that 
there is a limit to parental authority, and resignedly 
turns his thoughts elsewhere. It would be impossible 
to enumerate all the adventures, all the trials, and the 
failures which precede ultimate success. The money, 
time, and trouble that is spent on useless journeys, fruit- 
less inquiries, and the payment of false and unscrupu- 
lous agents, would only be harrowing to recount. 
Meantime, Toto shows symptoms of being so un- 
principled as to fall in love with young persons pos- 
sessing no dot at all. Maria’s suitor, tired of waiting, 
transfers his affections to a daughter of the opposite 
house, and the rival family become so triumphant after 
their double victory that their vicinity is almost un- 
bearable. A rebellion breaks out in the female portion 
of the household, headed by Materfamilias, who wants 
to know if her poor girls are all to go into convents 
because Antonio and his father are so mighty particular 
that they can’t find anybody to suit them. Patience 
and perseverance, however, conquer in the end. The 
spost is found, settlements made, the wedding- 
day fixed, and nothing now remains but to conduct 
the courtship in a proper manner. Even here there 
are difficulties. Toto is unfortunately shy. When pre- 
sented to his future wife, he looks persistently at his 
boots, gazes unmeaningly out of window ; anywhere, 
in short, but at her. Now the brideis fairly good-looking, 
she wears a most elaborate chignon surmounted by an 
exceedingly coquettish blue velvet and gilt butterfly, a 
scarlet bow adorns the bosom of her grass-green gown. 
She has evidently taken pains with her appearance, and 
expects to be admired. The expectant father-in-law 


tries to make up for his son’s deficiencies, but he cannot 
do all Toto’s love-making for him ; it is in vain that he 
frowns, nods, and nudges the bashful young man. 
Antonio only blushes still deeper, wriggles about, shifts 
his legs, and finally stammers out, “It is a bad year 
for the grapes, Signorina, but will be good for tho 
olives.” The bride exchanges an incipient yawn for a 
giggle, and Paterfamilias is in despair. Seeing that 
small progress will be made by personal interviews, he 
resolves to try if Toto cannot be more eloquent on 
paper, and sets him to work on the composition of a 
letter. ‘Until I saw you,” it begins, “I did not know 
what love was. Ihave no words in which to express 
my admiration.” ‘That is capital,’ says papa, “ con- 
tinue.” “Although my friends (who judge me too 
partially) say that the woman I marry should consider 
herself fortunate ——”’ “ Iam not so sure about that last 
sentence,” observes the father; ‘you shouldn’t praise 


yourself, Toto.”” ‘I was not praising myself,” explains . 


the ingenuous youth ; “I was only mentioning the good 
opinion my friends have of me—it would be a pity she 
shouldn’t know that.” “ Well, well, let it stand ; but you 
must put in something about your own good fortune.” 
Mamma, being called into counsel, remembers what she 
was herself as a girl, and suggests that a pair of hand- 
some earrings will greatly add to the effect of the 
letter, and much contribute towards glossing over any 
misunderstandings that might arise from awkwardness 
in the composition. This most sound advice is acted 
upon. The sposa contemplates theearrings with ecstasy, 
and forgets to read the letter. Thus counselled and 
aided, Toto gets through his courtship, and finally brings 
home his bride in triumph to the paternal mansion, 
where mamma and sisters (who have not been to the 
wedding) sit waiting in state to receive her. Our family 
flatter themselves that if the dot is not quite so large as 
that so unfairly won by the opposition, at least their 
bride is far handsomer, and more fashionable in ap- 
pearance. The rival family (who, of course, are all at 
the window) think quite differently, and make this dif- 
ference of opinion a little too audible as Toto helps his 
bride to alight from the marvellously uncomfortable and 
antique travelling carriage in which they have performed 
the journey from her native village to his. 

The manner in which such marriages are arranged 
does not promise much for future happiness. ‘Still, 
if the young wife knows how to make the best of her 
lot, it may not turn out so badly. If she is artful, she 
will wheedle her father-in-law, and bully the rest of 
the family into doing what she pleases. If she is a 
good housekeeper, she will very much add to the comfort 
of her new home. If she is sensible, she will try and 
make up the traditional quarrel with the opposite house. 
She will endeavour, in short, to be on friendly terms with 
everything and everybody, but, such is human perversity, 
it is not always so. 
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BURMA, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Burma, Past and Present ; with Personal Reminiscences of the 
Country. By Lieut.-General Albert Fytche, C:S.L., late Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, aud Agent to the Vieeroy and 
Governor-General of India, In Two Volumes. With LIllus- 
trations. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 

The subject-matter of General Fytche’s book may 
be separated into four distinct portions—the personal 
experiences of two ancestors and himself in the Kast; 
the past and present history of Burma under native 
rule; the administration and prospects of those Bur- 
mese provinces which have been wrested from the Court 
of Mandalay by the British ; and lastly, the Appendix, 
which forms by far the most valuable section of the 
volumes, because it contains one or two official reports 
and memoranda drawn up during or shortly after the 
occurrences to which they refer, and not readily acces- 
sible to the public in other quarters. 

General Fytche arrived in British Burma in 1841, 
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ed home finally in 1871, after having for 

~ a conducted the administration of the country. 
With the exception, he tells us of a few occasional 
intervals, he spent the whole thirty years in 
Burma, always in an official position, and for a long 
time as de facto ruler of the British provinces. Seven 
years of subsequent leisure in England have resulted in 
the publication before us. Against these peculiar ad- 
vantages of protracted experience, personal access to 
the highest sources of information, and opportunities for 
careful study and preparation, must be set the un- 
fortunate destruction by a fire in 1857 of a daily 
journal which, “ with a view to future publication, the 
author had kept since his first arrival in the East, and 
which, after that accident, he “ never had the heart to 
resume.” He “ continued, however, to collect historical 
and other materials with the hope of ultimately pre- 
aring a work for the press.” On the whole, General 
Fytche’s book is a disappointment. Personally ac- 
quainted as he has so long been with the people and 
countries of which he treats, he is, of course, secure 
from the charge of any gross errors or misstatements, 
such as are found but too frequently in the narratives of 
book-making travellers; and ordinary English readers 
will find his volumes both entertaining and instruc- 
tive. But this is all that can fairly be said in his 
praise, for, with such advantages, and with the 
urpose of writing an account of Burma avowedly 
in his mind for so many years past, General 
Fytche ought to have produced something of a 
much higher standard, some contribution to our 
knowledge of ultra-Gangetic India, which would have 
taken a permanent place in our Oriental literature. 
Burma and the Burmese have already been dealt with 
by a considerable body of writers. Prominent among 
the latter are the names of Symes, Yule, Crawfurd, 
Bishop Bigandet, Father Sangermano, M‘Mahon, 
Anderson, Gordon, and Mason, besides that of Colonel 
Sladen, the author of a long official narrative of an 
expedition to open up Southern Yunan. How much of 
General Fytche’s book has been made up by mere com- 
pilations from the works of these and other authorities, 
and how much is simply repetition of matters which 
they have already put on record, it would of course be 
hard to determine with exactness; but if we abstract 
the personal notices which General Fytche has occa- 
sionally introduced of his own adventures with tigers 
and elephants, his campaign in the Punjab, and the 
like, there is really not much that is new to be found in 
his two volumes, and it is a puzzle to discover what the 
“Listorical and other materials” which he continued 
for thirteen years to collect on the spot (after the loss 
of his diary), ‘‘ with a view to future publication,” can 
have been. Thus, if we examine separately any one of 
the leading topics which General Fytche has treated, 
we shall find it dealt with in a perfunctory way ; little 
fresh light is thrown on native character, institutions, or 
tone of thought; little is said that has not been already 
told us by other writers. To turn from generalities to 
particulars, let us take such a subject as the origin of 
the Burmese and their affinity with neighbouring 
tribes and races. The opinions of Messrs. Pritchard and 
Hodgson are quoted, and we are told that “the 
Arakanese are undoubtedly of the same stock as the 
Burmese,” also that ‘‘great rivers in their downward 
course have generally formed the highroads of nations, 
and the Burmese descending from the vast steppe lands 
of Central Asia may have struck the sources of the 
Trawadi, and thus reached its upper valley.” All this 
may be very true, and may suffice for the general reader ; 
but from a careful compiler of materials, such as General 
Fytche declares himself to have been, we are disappointed 
at not obtaining a few new facts, a few rays to shed 
light on the complicated intermixture of races in Indo- 
China. It cannot be denied that there is still much need 
of further information on this question. The Indo. 
European races can all be shown to be descended from 
one common prehistoric or so-called Aryan stock, but 
though the nations and tribes of Indo-China, from their 
Similar physical characteristics, and from the mono. 


syllabic nature of the tongues in which they exp:cxs 
emulons have not improbably been referred to one 
common Mongolian origin, their languages have not yet 
been sifted and compared with thorough philological 
exactness. Vocabularies reprinted in Europe are often 
reprinted inaccurately, and at the best do not completely 
represent—as between one language and another— 
sounds really identical, or the sounds which they are 
actually intended to convey. Hence the great use 
which General Fytche’s personal knowledge might 
rencer by comparing Burmese radicals as pronounced, 
with the radicals as pronounced among various other 
races in Indo-China. In this connexion primitive usages 
should also be contrasted, while accidental extraneous 
circumstances tending to diversify the speech of two 
branches of the same tribe cannot be left out of account, 
We would, for example, with some diffidence ask how 
far such a language as Burmese may have been modified 
and changed by slaves captured among foreign tribes, 
and employed in taking care of children; why the Laos 
races, if originally descended from a hill-tribe of Central 
Asia, should look with abhorrence on the use of milk; 
from what common source did the Siamese and Burmese 
women derive their strange custom of stewing themselves, 
after parturition, for some days, vapour-bath fashion, 
over as hot a fire as nature can bear. 

Of the religion and antiquities of the Burmese Empire, 
General Fytche has very little to tell his readers. There 
are, indeed, many ancient ruins at Pagan and in other 
localities, but if inscriptions exist none have been made 
public in the present volumes; and though there is a 
chapter devoted almost entirely to a discussion of 
Buddhism, the account there supplied is a compendious 
compilation from the works of Rhys Davids, Bigandet, 
and others. 

But if General Fytche had no great taste for philo- 
logy, ethnography, or Oriental antiquities, his thirty 
years’ experiences among an Asiatic people might have at 
any rate enabled him to draw such pictures of the 
turn of mind and peculiarities of temper and character 
of the various classes of the Burmese community as 
an English reader would readily grasp. Few stories, 
however, to illustrate domestic life among the natives 
have been supplied ; and yet how rich were the sources 
upon which General Fytche might have drawn for this 
purpose! Of course the marriage customs of the Burmese, 
their funeral ceremonies, their mode of dress, their 
games, their food, are all described, but on the whole 
the tone of thought, the social habits and motives of the 
people, have not been well brought out. Odd results 
are occasionally produced by the different lights in 
which an Asiatic and an European will look at the same 
subject. Thus an Oriental meeting a young English- 
man for the first time will not uncommonly ask his age, 
and being told, perhaps, “ twenty-four,” will reply, 
“Dear me! I thought you were fifty.” This is meant 
to convey a compliment, because honour and reverence 
are associated with age. An Eastern monarch being at 
the point of death, one of his chief noblemen was asked 
by an Englishman what he thought of doing if the king 
should die. “Oh!” he replied, “I keep myself very 
quiet, for the proverb warns us that a sovereign, when 
he wishes to discover the true feelings of his courtiers, 
feigns sickness.” Another time the king was told that 
his Prime Minister possessed a company of players more 
splendid than his own, and, shortly after, requested that 
they might be lent to perform at a palace ceremony for 
afewdays. The Prime Minister could not but assent ; 
he, however, took care first to equip them in the oldest 
and shabbiest costumes which he could purchase in the 
bazaar, instead of in their usual jewelled crowns and 
robes, so that thus, so far from rousing the king’s jealousy, 
he pleased him with the reflection that even the Prime 
Minister’s troupe of actors was far inferior to his. These 
are but samples of the kind of incidents which may be 
picked up in the East, and which serve to give untravelled 
readers an insight into Oriental manners and character. 

In discussing the much-agitated question of the over- 
land trade between British Burma and Western China, 
General Fytche certainly brings out one very startling 
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fact. In 1867 he negotiated a new commercial treaty 
with the King of Burma, and, as a result, in the year 
immediately following the treaty negotiation, the Customs 
collection on the trade of Rangoon increased more than 
50 per cent., and the one per cent. duty leviable under 
the treaty on all goods declared for export to Upper 
Burma and overland to China advanced upwards of 
1,000 per cent. Nevertheless, competent as General 
Fytche is, or ought to be, to speak on the subject of 
“tapping” China from the west, either from unneces- 
official reticence or from some other motive, he 
seems not to have put the matter before his readers in 
a comprehensive and statesmanlike light. The Bhamo 
line has everything to recommend it, but political con- 
yulsions in Independent Burma might, at any moment, 
close the upper valley of the Irawadi, an event not likely 
to, occur on the alternative route from Sudiya in British 
territory down the Brahmaputra. The whole question 
rather hangs fire because Calcutta favours one route, 
Rangoon the other, and the Government cannot decide 
finally which line to abandon and which to encourage, 
Meanwhile the French of late years have been busily 
endeavouring to divert some portion at least of 
the Yunan and Upper Burma trade to their own 
ports in Tongquin, down the channel of the Song- 
koi; but General Fytche altogether ignores the 
recent negotiations between France and the Court 
at Mandalay, and indeed one cardinal defect in 
his volume lies in the circumstance that he tells us 
so little of the occurrences in Burma since he left the 
East seven years ago ; omitting, for instance, any account 
of the late disputes which were terminated by Sir 
Douglas Forsyth during a special mission to Ava. 

The author in his preface confesses apologetically that 
he has put himself and his own exploits somewhat too 
prominently forward; but as he at the same time begs 
the indulgence of his critics, it shall be left to others, if 
they so please, to attack General Fytche on his weakest 
side. There are, however, other blemishes which cannot 
in fairness be so readily passed over. The book has been 
seven years in preparation—some of it at any rate was 
in MS. upwards of a year ago (see page 247, vol. i.)— 
yet the misprints and the slips in grammar are as 
numerous as if the author had been hurried back to 
India at the end of his leave without time to revise his 
proof-sheets. Here are a few specimens, selected at 
random, of the carelessness of which we complain. 
Gautama is spelt four times as Guatama on page 28, 
and as Gantama on page 67. Same page, metempsy- 
chosis is printed “ metamsomatosis.” Gautama in a note 
on page 78 is printed thus:—First, Guatama, then 
(rightly) Gautama, next line again Guatama, and lastly, 
with a nice critical accuracy, intended no doubt to guide 
the uninformed to the true pronunciation, Gautimi. The 
successor of the Emperor Akbar figures variously as Jehan- 
gir, Jahangir, and Johangir. An island in the Sunder- 
bunds is spelt Sundiva and Sandiva; “ostensibly” occurs 
on page 188, where “ostentatiously”’ is obviously 
the word intended. “ Troglodytes” is converted, on 
page 65 of vol. ii., into “ Troglodides,” and numerous 
other misprints are scattered over the work. Bad 
grammar is equally common. On page 23, vol. ii, 
for example, we learn that “the tones and cadences of 
the Burmese language lends itself readily to 
puns . . . though seldom or ever anything said at 
these plays exceed the average license,” &c. “ We 
found it to be a small specimen, and could only by 
great courtesy be called white” (vol. i., p. 249); “The 
Senses of smell and hearing in the elephant are ry 
acute as compared with its sight, and it depends muc 
more on the two former, rather than the latter, to warn 
it of danger ” (vol. i., p. 162); “ The singular analogies 
that exist between the rituals . . is very startling” 
(vol. ii., p. 182); are all sentences which need correction, 
and there are many others as faulty as they. 

On the whole, we may say of General Fytche that he 

written a book which will amuse the general reader, 
but has fallen very far short of what his long experiences 
and exceptional advantages should have enabled him to 
accomplish. 


PSEUDO-POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Economy of Consumption, An Omitted Chapter in Political 
Tet By Robert Scott Moffat. London: C, Kegan Paul 
and Co, 


An Exposition of Economie and Financial Science. By William 
Morton Halbert. London: Remington and Co. 

The two books which we have coupled together are re- 
markable, though not in the best or the same sense. Mr. 
Moffat’s work is only too remarkable for the towering 
egotism and conceit which it exhibits. We should not 
step much outside the bounds of truth if we pronounced it 
unequalled for cool assurance in the literature of political 
economy, a literature by no means distinguished for 
modesty. This dull volume of six or seven hundred pages 
supplies many examples of the solemn rigmarole which 
a person of ordinary intelligence but not duly qualified for 
economical investigations may dub with the name of 
science. In avery naive preface Mr. Moffat states, as one 
of his qualifications for supplying ‘‘an omitted chapter in 
‘ Political Economy,’”’ that he is acquainted only with 
the leading English writers on that science, and that he 
knows little of what has been done subsequently to Mr. 
John Stnart Mill. He does not think much of scholarship. 
He remembers that Reid, the metaphysician, influenced 
the opinion of scholars, though he had no wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature of his subject, and “I have the 
same justification for writing as Reid”—an ipse diwit 
about which there may be two opinions. Proceeding in 
a similar strain of humility, he tells us that he has 
repeatedly been “startled” at the parallelism in the 
lines of his argument and that of Dr. Chalmers; and 
he goes on to announce, in his own slipshod way—for 
his contempt of scholarship extends to style—that 
“the solution of practical difficulties, or, in other words, 
that political economy is an operative and not merely an 
historical science, is my fundamental position as an 
economist.”” We are glad to observe that he neither 
asks nor expects mercy, and he is not likely to be dis- 
appointed. In truth, Mr. Moffat is one of those specu- 
lators, abundant everywhere, and particularly so in the 
domain of political economy, who are original just. 
because they do not know very much, and are like heaven- 
born artists who would be Correggios and Titians if you 
did not expect them to draw a straight line, or like 
musicians who rather boastingly speak of the fact that 
they play entirely from ear. Among Mr. Moffat’s many 
negative qualifications for his task is a singular incapacity 
to express himself with clearness and brevity; and the 
consequence is that it is a matter of oe to ascertain 
what are the new principles which Mr. Moffat flatters 
himself he has discovered. But, as far as we can make 
out from a good deal of promiscuous snarling at his 
predecessors, he believes that erroneous ideas as to saving 
and parsimony were entertained by “ Smith ”—our 
author does not waste words by calling him always 
Adam Smith—and Mill; that to describe investment as 
“saving ’’ is unnecessary and misleading ; and that it is 
an error to speak of capital as the result of parsimony. 
“ There is in every industry a special provision” for the 
growth and maintenance of capital—‘“ the interested accu- 
mulation of those who direct’”’ industry. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that ‘‘an indefinite accumulation of 
capital is a necessary result of indefinite parsimony,” 
and that “such an indefinite accumulation, if practicable, 
would be productive of indefinite benefit to industry.” 
We may at once state that the triumphs which Mr. 
Moffat wins over Mr. John Stuart Mill are for the most 
part the easy victories which anyone may gain by 
fastening upon verbal ambiguities and ignoring the 
context of the passages criticised and the qualifica- 
tions appended to the propositions which are held up to 
ridicule. Mr. Moffat tells us that his predecessors have 
misunderstood the nature of Capital. He is 
enough to give a history of the various meanings of the 
word—a history which must appear jejune and su per- 
ficial to anyone who knows the elaborate work of Knies 
‘Das Capital.’ In a helpless sort of way, Mr. Mill’s 
views on the subject are examined. Now, far be it 
from us to say that they are open to no objections. 
Mr. Mill’s early chapters on capital are largely fal- 
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‘ons, He did not constantly bear in mind—to 
one only one important defect—the fact that the 
distinction between capital and non-capital lies in the 
minds of the owners of wealth rather than anything 
inherent in their nature. Some errors flow from this 
inadvertence and other fallacies ; Mr. Moffat has pointed 
out a few, but he has indulged in strictures which have 
no rhyme or reason. He has revived some old exploded 
theories; and he has stated again, in a form less plausible 
than that in which Dr. Chalmers expressed it, the old 
theory that there may be a general glut of production. 
We may indicate the ye of Mr. Moffat’s criticisms by 
saying that they abound in such remarks as “ Mr. Mill’s 
double illustration with the reversed cases of the velvet 
and the bricks has a curious resemblance to the logic of 
a conjuror ;” “ Mr. Mill approaches nearer to common 
sense than in any other part of his exposition.” Round 
abuse of this sort is but a sorry substitute for argument, 
but Mr. Moffat’s readers must occasionally expect little 
better. If they do not see that scolding is true science, 
Mr. Moffat has at times not written for them. 

It would not bea very profitable occupation to follow 
Mr. Moffat in -his ponderous arguments in favour of 
limiting production by the use of a time policy. After 
going through one or two chapters of slushy stuff about 
consumption, the reader feels as if he were up to the 
neck in a Connemara bog, with the peewits shouting 
around him, “Consumption! consumption!” We observe 
that in one passage he talks about “the entire abolition 
of primogeniture,” which, we presume, refers to some 
drastic scheme for having none but younger sons. He 
has much, too, to say about ‘‘a male education ” and 
‘¢a female education,’ and we come upon the following 
mysterious dictum :—‘‘ If women do not exist naturally, 
by all means let us endeavour to produce them 
artificially.” Here we feel Mr. Moffat, in treating of 
the artificial production of women, is getting out of our 
depth, and we leave him, to turn to Mr. Halbert’s 
‘ Exposition of Economic and Financial Science.’ 

Mr. Halbert’s work is of a very different character 
from Mr. Moffat’s. He has probably read more than 
Mr. Moffat, and is therefore much less confident. He 
has ideas of his own; but he also speaks of them as if 
their publication constituted the Hegira of political 
economy. The mistake of his predecessors, in his view, 
has been their failure to advert to an important method 
of investigation and certain physical laws which regulate 
prices. He is impressed with the fact that fluctuations 
of prices, monetary panics, and the chief economical 
phenomena of the world, come in cycles; and he has 
come to the conclusion that we must seek the real 
cause of all these things in a regular recurrence of 
seasons, ‘‘ repeating, as it were, their course every tenth 
year or thereby, or within that decade.” He collects a 
mass of curious statistics, chiefly relating tothe average 
rate of interest, the price of corn, the average rainfall, 
diseases, and famines. Mr. Halbert admits that his 
labours are merely “ tentative ;’’ and it seems to us that 
he has scarcely reasoned ont his own theory. He con- 
founds, we observe, his theory as to the existence of 
cycles in prices, &c., with the possibility of eliminating 
chances by taking averages. He does not, we observe, 
take note that some of his {own data, with respect to 
the rate of interest, tell against him. 

Nothing can more strikingly show the transition and 
unformed state of the science of political economy than 
the fact that two such books are possible. They testify 
to a widespread revolt against the ascendency possessed a 
few years ago by Ricardo, and Cairnes,and Mill. Political 
economy is passing through a revolution, and no legiti- 
mate authority being recognised, everyone is free to 
speak as he pleases. We believe that the transition will 
be ultimately beneficial ; that it will make manifest the 
narrow circumscribed character of political economy as 
hitherto taught, and show that the science must be 
allied with historical, legal, and ethical studies to be 
useful. But, looking to the nature of Mr. Moffat’s work 
we feel that the reform is purchased at a heavy price. 
— ope, we are sure that the “omitted chapter ” 

n left out for very good reasons. 


MR. COLLINS’S THUCYDIDES, 
Thucydides, By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A, J : 
W. Blackwood. Tine 


The first thing, as Mr. Trevelyan tells us, that 
Macaulay did after writing his own history was:to read 
again, ‘with admiration and despair,” the history of — 
Thucydides. ‘‘Lord Lytton,’ says Mr. Collins, “ ‘hag 
called it ‘the eternal manual of statesmen,’ and the 
great Earl of Chatham insisted on it as the one Greek 
book with which, whatever else might be neglected, hig 
son must make himself familiar.” Probably the unique 
position which Thucydides occupies in historical litera. 
ture is not exclusively due to the intrinsic merits of ‘hig 
work. The theory that history is a modern art hag 
perhaps led to exaggerated estimation of a writer who, 
in the fifth century before Christ, undoubtedly did what 
the theory assumes it to be hardly possible that he 
should have done. Perhaps, also, the contrast between 
himself and his contemporary Herodotus, which 
represents rather a difference of temperament than a 
stage of growth, has served to heighten the impression 
which Thucydides has made upon mankind. Nor, again, 
is the subject of his work to be altogether dismissed 
from consideration. The history of the Peloponnesian 
War, fragmentary as it is, is the only formal contemp 
record which has been preserved to us of the period of 
Athenian supremacy. The Age of Pericles, on which 
Curtius has lately written so brilliant a chapter, is 
known only from the untrustworthy pages of Plutarch 
and the brief but universally credited sketch of 
Thucydides. These extraneous advantages, combined 
with the intrinsic qualities which it would be tedious 
and unnecessary to describe, have not merely placed 
Thucydides in the position of the first of historians, but 
for a long time made the offence of doubting either his 
premisses or his conclusions a species of oe 
Writers so different in political views and intellectual 
calibre as Mitford and Thirlwall are here united in a 
common idolatry, and it was reserved for Grote to 
question the invariable impartiality of the great man. 
Whether Grote succeeded or failed, this is not the place 
to decide. He set before himself a peculiarly di 
task in impugning the perfect integrity of a writer who, 
whether he were really unbiassed or not, has the in- 
valuable and incommunicable secret of making his 
readers believe that there is only one possible view of 
the case, and that that view is before them. The idea 
suggested to most classical scholars by the name of 
Cleon may be partially coloured by reminiscences of 
Aristophanes, but it is mainly the creation of ‘those 
masterly touches which the historian throws in as it were 
by accident, and as if he were thinking of something 
else, but which none the less on that account make up 
an indelible picture of the unscrupulous demagogue, 
advancing himself by abuse of his betters, and misleading 
the mob by transparent sophistry. Grote, with his 
vast learning, his acquaintance with modern as well 
as ancient history, his masculine intellect and his 
knowledge of the world, is an authority before whom 


-most men can only bow, but probably many whose 


reason is convinced are unable to escape the influence 
of early and overmastering prepossessions. Professor 
Mahaffy, however, has no such difficulties or misgivings. 
In his ‘Social Life in Greece,’ where, oblivious of a 
well-known proverb, he stigmatises Mr. Symonds’s 
‘Greek Poets’ as “a brilliant but inaccurate book,” 
he falls foul of ‘the almighty Thucydides ” with much 
gaiety of heart and some knowledge of the subject. If 
any person desires an example of the caution of true 
learning contrasted with the recklessness of superficial 
information, he cannot do better than compare ‘the treat- 
ment accorded to Thucydides in the great work of 
Grote (great, not merely from being in twelve volumes), 
and in the little work of Professor Mahaffy (little, not 
merely from being in one). Thucydides, we are tol 

in the latter, is ‘the most misleading, and therefore the 
most misunderstood, of our authorities.’ He has '@ 
“great want of dramatic power,” a ‘dull sameness,” 
he is “ guilty of gross exaggeration,” “ throughout all 
his work one-sided,” and so forth. ; 








fa 
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Mr. Collins, it need hardly be said, does not strew his 

s with the wrecks of epigrams in order to achieve 

a reputation for Sua tae disparaging what previous 
writers have respected. has performed his task with 
great modesty and decorum, and has. carefully avoided 
deviation from themethod of treating Greek history which 
has become orthodox since the time of Grote. Success in 
his enterprise was not to be easily obtained. The “ An- 
cient Classics for English Readers,” of which this 
volume forms a part, was a bold design, and in the 
case of Bishop Copleston’s ‘ schylus’ and Mr. Martin’s 
‘Horace’ it was brilliantly successful. But the delay 
which has attended the publication of the book before 
us isa sign that there were peculiar difficulties in the 
case of Thucydides. Thucydides has been not un- 
frequently translated, and generally, like Bottom, he 
has been “translated indeed.”” Hobbes rendered him 
into English at the age of eighty, but. Hobbes is diffuse, 
and a diffuse Thucydides is a contradiction in terms. 
Mr. Crawley’s version is interesting and readable, but 
it is not Thucydides. The invaluable translation of Mr. 
Dale, which is probably one’ of the most genuine and 
conscientious pieces of work ever turned out by an 
English scholar, is of more service to the professed 
student than to the general reader. Mr. Wilkins has 
metamorphosed the speeches into language which is as 
vulgar in taste as it is inaccurate in substance. But 
the business of Mr. Collins has been not so much to 
translate as to produce a faithful account of the great 
history, which should give the public in general a 
fairly accurate notion of what Thucydides wrote about, 
and how he wrote it. This involves a certain amount 
of translation, and here Mr. Collins, though generally 
correct, is not, we think, equal in point of style 
to some of his predecessors. ‘“It is designed 
rather as a possession for ever than as a mere 
prize composition to be listened to fora moment” does 
not strike us as an adequate rendering of krijc re é¢ det 
padXov i} ayoriopa Ec TO Tapaypipa axovew Cvywecrae. 
Nor does ‘‘it was my fate to be an exile from my 
country”? express the dry, terse, impersonal phrase 
cai Juvéfn por devyeer. The comments of Mr. Collins, 
which, when they differ from Grote’s view, seem to us 
invariably unfortunate, occasionally suggest the infer- 
ence that he has not referred to that great authority. 
It seems hardly possible that anyone who had read the 
criticism on Thucydides for accepting so much of the 
Trojan war as he considered to be possible @ priori, and 
rejecting the rest as of no authority, could commend the 
historian because “ he accepts the muster-roll 
of ships and men, as given in the ‘Iliad,’ as an 
authentic record, and explains the length of the siege 
by the difficulty of maintaining so numerous a force 
without detaching a large portion to obtain supplies. 
But the importance of the expedition and of its opera- 
tions has been magnified, he has no doubt, by the poets, 
and he considers it not worthy of comparison with the 
greater undertakings of later times.”” We believe it 
was Mr. Arnold who exemplified this style of compro- 
mising scepticism by the rationalistie suggestion that 
Cinderella’s cabbage was not really turned into a 
coach and four, but into a hackney cab. In dis- 
cussing the obscure chapter where Thucydides, as we 
have his text, concludes his moralising on the effect of 
civil discord in Greece, Mr. Collins follows Arnold in re- 
jecting the authenticity of the passage, and refers it to 
“a Christian student of Thucydides, of whom there were 
very many at Constantinople between the fourth and 
seventh centuries.” Those who, on such authority, are 
prepared to believe in this sole instance of a forged 
chapter in classical literature, would do well to remem- 
ber that Arnold, who, in his second edition, called this 
chapter of the received Thucydides “a caricature of his 
style and manner,” spoke of the same chapter in his first 
edition as follows :—‘ A Christian grammarian might 
have had as correct views of the depravity of human 
nature, have expressed as deep an abhorrence of wicked- 
ness ; but where was the writer to be found, whether 
Christian or heathen, who could so briefly, and with such 
& comprehensive perception, have analysed the several 


‘causes of civil dissensions, and apportioned to each party 


with such entire Se its just share of blame; 
neither sparing the habi oppression by which revo- 
lutions have ever been provoked, nor the base and selfish 
motives which have so often actuated their principal 
leaders, nor the ferocious vengeance which sieeidingensodl 
their victory, and prepared the way fora still more 
ferocious reaction ? On the whole, therefore, I am fully 
persuaded that the eighty-fourth chapter was written by 
Thucydides, and I know of no other Greek writer who 
was at once so good, so wise, and so eloquent, as to have 
been capable of being its author.’ Scholars will not 


find anything new in the pages of Mr. Collins, but the 


general reader will find him a guide who is generally 
safe and always conscientious. 


THE GREAT REBELLION. 
Ingerstein Halil and Chadwick Rise. A Story of the Thirty 
ears’ War. By James Routledge. In Three Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 

Mr. Routledge’s story cannot be charged with a 
deficiency of heroes, for, exclusive of the great men who 
appear incidentally —Gustavus Adolphus, Richelieu, Wal- 
lenstein, Cromwell—it contains five or six others, among 
whom it would be difficult to award the palm for manly 
virtues and romantic adventure. The two Claude Mel- 
nottes of the story, Tom Prim, the carpenter’s son at 
Monkerton, and Harry Waye, the blacksmith’s son, who 
achieve distinction in the wars, may be said to run a 
dead heat for the reader’s sympathy and admiration ; 
sometimes the one has the lead, sometimes the other, but 
at the close it is impossible to say which is the 
winner. At first Tom Prim is rather the favourite, 
although he has less showy qualities than his com- 
panion, and is, as his name seems intended to 
imply, of a somewhat graver and more sober cast. 
Towards the beginning of the story, Tom goes out to 
help the Huguenots in La Rochelle, not in search of 
glory like Lord Lytton’s hero, but at the call of duty. 
His father is a stern old Puritan and Republican, who, 
when the news of Richelieu’s designs against the citadel 
of. French Protestantism reached England, resolved that. 
his son should go to give what aid a single arm could 
in its defence. Tom went out with a sore heart, for, 
besides that he was but half convinced of the justice of 
the cause, he would rather have accompanied his friends 
who were bound, with Count Mansfeldt, for the 
Palatinate, and, rather than that, would not have left 
his native village and the carpenter’s shop aé all, having 
a reason for staying in his betrothal to the blacksmith’s 
daughter, pretty Susan Waye, the Rose of Monkerton. 
However, filial duty prevailed ; he crossed the Channel 
from Falmouth, and, after many hardships by the way, 
succeeded in entering Rochelle a few days before the 
town was beleaguered. He very rapidly distinguished 
himself, was entrusted with the a of a 

n, displayed at engineering genius, and was pro- 
ceted to the fake of eataln. By the time of the 
capture of Rochelle, his name had reached the watch- 
ful ears of Richelieu, who informed himself of his 
character by intercepting his letters from England. 
Richelieu discovered by this means a matter which sur- 
prised him, and which might have occurred to the 
readers of the story as an objection to its probability — 
how it was that a carpenter’s son in the seventeenth 
century had acquired so good an education. The squires 
of Ingerstein and Chadwick Rise, in the neighbourhood 
of Tom’s native village, were cultivated gentlemen and 
good landlords, and took a kindly interest in the wel- 
fare of their dependents. Tom had: been a playfellow 
of the squire’s sons, and had been to some extent also a 
sharer in their studies. Richelieu admired the indepen- 
dent bearing of the young Englishman, discerned his 
ability, and saw that he was the very man wanted to 
serve him as an attaché to Gustavus Adolphus. Tom’s 
duties were to be to send reports to Richelieu of what was 
passing in the Court or in the army, and the wily 
Cardinal persuaded him to accept the post by explain- 
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‘ng that he was to be in no sense a spy, but only a 
diSlomatic agent, with a clearly defined position, and an 
opportunity of serving at once Gustavus, the Protestant 
cause, and his employer. Captain Prim won golden 
opinions from all parties by the judgment with which he 
discharged his trust, returned to England after various 
adventures, married Susan Waye, became a partner in 
a banking firm, and took part in the Great Rebellion. 
It would be unfair to say that Harry Waye was a 
braver soldier than Tom Prim, because neither of them 
ever shrank from danger, but his adventures were more 
numerous, his love history was more romantic, and his 
lion-hearted courage was set off by the chivalrous modesty 
and generosity which are such winning features in the 
character of one of Thackeray’s officers. He went with 
Count Mansfeldt’s contingent to the Palatinate, earned 
his promotion in that disastrous campaign, subsequently 
joined Gustavus, and became one of his most trusted 
lientenants. All through the wars he carried in his 
breast a faded rosebud, which had been given him by a 
oung lady whose life he had saved. He was deeply in 
ove with 4 as may be supposed, but the difference in 
their position had made him afraid to declare his love. 
He had cherished the dream of returning to claim her 
when he had bridged over the distance between them by 
his achievements in the field, and accident revealed to 
him that she would not be indifferent to his suit; 
but unhappily in the disastrous battle of Liitzen 
he was seriously wounded, and his face so dis- 
figured ‘that he would not suffer himself to think of 
making his dream a reality. He worshipped his 
mistress so devoutly that he would not be guilty of 
offering her a maimed husband. When, however, he 
returned to England, his scruples were adroitly over- 
come by the kind offices of friends, and Colonel Waye 
also married the object of his heart’s desire, and took 
part on the side of the Parliament against the king. 
When we say that there are three more pairs of lovers 
in Mr. Routledge’s novel, the men equally brave, 
generous, and patriotic, and the women equally beautiful, 
pure-hearted, and devoted, making altogether a large 
total of scenes of wooing, parting, reuniting, and 
domestic bliss, it may be supposed that the main interest 
of the three volumes is sentimental. Yet it is not 
so; the main interest is political. Apparently Mr. 
Routledge’s leading purpose has been to present in a 
favourable light the motives and characters of the men 
who fought the battle of English freedom in the 
seventeenth century, and to show as against the partisans 
of the Cavaliers and the Court that the battle was 
not fought by sour, dry Puritans, but that despotism and 
divine right had among its enemies the best stuff 
of which the nation was composed, men capable of warm 
affections and acts of chivalrous self-sacrifice, sage in 
council and brave as lions in the field, as temperate in 
their aims as they were inflexible in their resolution. 
He has endeavoured to show that men of this com- 
position were not confined to one class, but pervaded 
all. Mr. Routledge’s sympathy goes unreservedly with 
those who were opposed as much to Puritan tyranny as 
to kingly tyranny, and who saw that the only guarantee 
for freedom lay in Parliamentary government. His 
picture of their lives is warmly coloured by this 
sympathy. From an artistic point of view it is some- 
what sketchy and disproportioned, and it is not alto- 
gether free from errors in historical detail, but Mr. Rout- 
ledge has a fertile imagination, and writes with vigour and 
animation, so that it would be difficult to present an aspect 
of a historical period in fresher and more readable form, 
or with greater substantial accuracy. Of course the 
work is not free from the drawbacks attaching to 
all historical novels. Those who care for the stories, 
or rather congeries of stories, related in these three 
volumes, will find the political dialogues wearisome, and 
those who care for the political dialogues would rather 
not have the trouble of picking them out from the maze 
of stories. It is not given to any man to sit in two 
chairs, Perhaps if Mr, Routledge’s chief object was to 
show that Parliamentarians were men of like passions 
with the Cavaliers, though their passions were purer 





and nobler, he would have acted more wisely in con. 
fining himself to the exhibition of their prowess in war 
and their tenderness in love without at the same ¢ 
attempting the dialectic exposition of their politica) 
opinions. He might thus have secured a wider a 
ence. In any case, we think he ought to have 

his narrative to an end sooner, and not have prolo 

it into the Commonwealth, when the romance in the 
lives of his heroes and heroines was over, and 
linger on the page only to talk over the king’s 

and the administration of Oliver. But we readily 
forgive the faults of a book which, though rather a 
series of interrelated biographies told in connexion with 
the history of their time than a novel properly so called, 
abounds in striking incident and fresh dialogue, and ig 
pervaded from beginning to end by breezy, hearty, 
wholesome sentiment. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE ALPS. 


Alpine Ascents and Adventures. By H.Schiitz Wilson, London; 
Sampson Low and Co. 

The frontispiece to this work represents the author 
descending the Matterhorn. The illustration is by Mr, 
Edward Whymper, whose skill in dopicting perilong 
and critical situations in the Alps is known to the many 
readers of his charming and imaginative book on 
mountaineering. Though the engraving which now lies 
before us is by no means of the appalling character borne 
by some of those in Mr. Whymper’s own book, it might 
still suggest to the uninitiated beholder that a pair of 
wings would be of material service in getting out of the 
position in which the writer is placed. This, however, 
is one of the many illusions of art. To judge of Alpine 
climbing by the pictorial representations of it, or by 
many of the written descriptions which have come under 
our notice, and which are fruits of the same creative 
fancy, an agility and a steadiness of nerve are demanded 
for the sport far above anything possessed by Zazel or 
Blondin. And yet, as a matter of fact, many persons of 
ordinary limbs, muscles, and nerves, who spend a quiet 
and even sedentary life at home, find themselves, after a 
few days’ preliminary training in the mountains, equal 
to the ascent of “grim and ghastly peaks.” And this 
without being hauled, pushed, or prodded up them by 
the muscles or the pointed staves of the guides, but 
doing their own fair share of the work. There is no 
doubt that Alpine climbing involves a considerable 
amount of physical labour, and requires some coolness 
and steadiness, but certainly not more than fox-hunting. 
And the dangers, when reasonable and well-known pre- 
cautions are taken, are hardly greater than those of 
hunting, football, and cricket. The chief danger of all 
is that, out of mere carelessness, these precautions 
may be neglected, and a sport which, with them, is 
attended by no more risk than any other manly 
diversion, may thus become a mere exercise in 
foolhardiness. If a man chooses to walk over concealed 
crevasses without the rope, or to mount for a couple of 
hours together a gully down which showers of stones 
are in the habit of falling, he is as much responsible for 
any unpleasant consequences which may follow as if he 
crossed the rails at Clapham Junction with his eyes shut. 
In making new ascents, where the amount and quality 
of the risk have not been already ascertained, a different 
set of considerations comes into play, and here each 
climber must decide for himself how far the object he 
seeks is worth a certain amount of extra peril. There 
are no doubt many to whom the additional risk is far 
more than counterbalanced by the physical and moral 
stimulus of this more adventurous form of the sport. 
But leaving this special class of ascents out of view, 
speaking only of those climbs to which the majority 
the members of the Alpine Club limit themselves, it may 
be said with accuracy that, if proper precautions be 
taken, only those persons need shrink from them who 
are very fat, very lazy, or very cowardly. 

Mr. Schiitz Wilson’s book has one great merit. He 
climbs for enjoyment, and not simply in order to get to 
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the top of a mountain. He denounces, in contemptuous 
language, those whose object in going to Switzerland is 
to “do,” or to “ bag,” or to “pot” this or that peak— 
“‘God’s Alps,” as he justly terms them. We agree with 
Mr. Wilson that this mode of speaking is not only 
treason ‘—— God’s Alps, but an ontrage on Her 
Majesty’s English, and we, as professional guardians of 
the latter, join our voice with his in upbraiding those 
who are guilty of these expressions. They must be, as 
he tells us, deficient in “ mentality; ’’ else they would 
choose their verbs with more literary tact and discrimina- 
tion. But let us put in a plea for some of them. We 
English are a reserved people; we do not wear our heart 
upon our sleeve; we are, for some reason or other, 
ashamed of our own enthusiasms; we weep in private 
and do good by stealth; we feel things, and want to 
utter them, but somehow they will not come forth 
from behind our teeth; instead of that with which our 
bosom is full, out jumps some accursed piece of slang or 
levity. It may be that this fault of ours has its good 
side, and nips in the bud much of the false pathos which 
often offends us among less reticent nations. Still, let 
us frankly admit that it is a fault, and admire those 
whose natures are so whole and fresh, so unhampered 
by shyness, that, like Mr. Wilson, they can write as 
follows :—‘ And so farewell, a long farewell—farewell 
for a long year—to Switzerland. The first visit to the 
Alps has the intoxication of bridal joys; later visits, 
when familiarity has deepened love, have the profounder 
delight of happy marriage. Wonder may be less, but 
the sense of glory, the enjoyment of intimacy, if calmer, 
are yet greater joys. Come, swallow, come! and bring 
next summer and its Alpine trip. I await with im- 
patience and anticipate with longing. Till that summer 
hour comes, farewell, O Switzerland! thou high and 
pure Romola of nations—farewell, and aw revoir!” 

We all feel like this, but how few of us could say so! 
“ Splendour of God!” exclaims the writer, speaking of 
the Finsteraarhorn, ‘‘ what a name is that!” He tells 
us of the “most solemn and imperial crime of the 
murderous Matterhorn,’ which he elsewhere calls “a 
demoniac mount, instinct with malignant cruelty and 
horrible death.” ‘Like Mary Queen of Scots, the 
Matterhorn, though irresistible in attraction, may yet 
be fatal to fascinated lovers. In his art expression he 
isas tragic as Mrs. Siddons was. He is the lago of 
mountains—seeming honest, but capable of ruthless 
villany. Nay, it may even be whispered here that the 
Matterhorn is not incapable of murder.” There are few 
books the style of which better reflects the exhilarating 
influence of the Alps than this. There is a dash, a good- 
humour, a careless laissez-aller about it, which remind 
ene of one’s own shouts and gambols on the flower- 
spangled mountain pastures. Narratives so overflowing 
with genial happiness as are these “ sketches ” cannot 
but communicate to the reader, and even to the reviewer, 
something of their own hilarious movement. 

There is an interesting point touched on by Mr. 
Wilson at the close of his book, on which his sympathy 
and familiarity with the mountains qualify him to speak. 
Why have the higher Alps never been satisfactorily 
painted ? Painters, and among them men of very con- 
siderable merit, have often tried their hands at the ice- 
world ; but the result, even when successful, has always 
been one-sided, and has at best reproduced a part, and 
only a small part, of the feeling awakened by the 
original. But the majority of landscape-painters are 
simply repelled by the Alps ; and even if they find their 
way to them at all, they either linger in the lower 
regions, where the snow-peaks close in a distant horizon, 
or very soon escape to the valleys and towns of North 
Italy, where ready-made pictures meet one at every turn. 
Picturesque, indeed, in the strict sense of the word, the 
high Alps are not. Do they, as Mr. Wilson seems to 
hope, only wait for some really great artist to give his 
mind to them? It is hard for any lover of them to re- 
nounce the hope that impressions so delightful and unique 
may some day be fixed and perpetuated by the painter’s 
art. Scenes so inferior in beauty and grandeur have 
been adequately treated by it, and why not these? But 


whatever the cause may be, the fact is certain that the 
best Alpine pictures do not reproduce the feeling with 
which we look at the Alps themselves, in the way in 
which even a second-rate English landscape-painter 
recalls to us the sense of a spring morning or an autumn 
cornfield in Kent or Warwickshire. Poetry—witness 
Schiller, who, strange to say, had never even seen the 
Alps—appears to us far more successful in dealing with 
the subject than painting, for reasons which it would 
be interesting to discuss more fully ; but much seems to 
elude even poetry, and to lie outside the province of all 
artistic representation whatever. 

Mr. Wilson’s book is a handy volume of some three 
hundred and odd pages, and contains an account of 
about a dozen ascents. It will refresh the interest of 
old Alpine climbers in this fascinating sport, or exercise, 
or pursuit, or whatever we may like to call it, and will 
inspire more youthfal readers, to whom the wonders of 
the Alps are unknown, to enroll themselves in the noble 
army of which Mr. Wilson is a distinguished member. 
We hope that they will climb in the same intelligent and 
genial spirit, and will never, never talk about “ doing,’”’ 
or “ bagging,” or “ potting ”’ a mountain. 





HEALTH AND LIFE. 


Health and Life. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.B.S., 
&c. London: Daldy, Isbister and Co, 

Dr. Richardson has so often expressed his views as 
to the conditions of healthy and happy life that the 
present volume contains little novelty in substance even 
for those who did not read the papers as they originally 
appeared in Good Words. It is not his fault if we do 
not already know that in order to bring body and mind 
as near perfect soundness as their constitution permits, 
it is necessary that we should have no paper on our walls, 
no carpets on our floors, no cushions on our seats, that 
we should go to bed at ten and rise at six, eat plain food 
three times a day, at intervals of five hours, drink no 
beverage but pure water, work but not work too hard, 
save money, never give way to violent passion, avoid 
extremes of heat and cold, and if we cannot realise these 
conditions of our own free will, commit a crime and be 
sent to prison, where we shall be protected against any 
weak inclination to stray from the paths of perfect health. 
Still there is no harm in having so excellent a gospel of 
temperance and frugality repeated in different forms 
with judiciousiteration. Dr. Richardson is on the whole 
a cheerful writer. It would be a dereliction from his 
principles of well-ordered sobriety if he were to be too 
lively. It is no doubt in accordance with them that 
there should be at times a certain drowsiness in his style, 
and that he should not have worried too much over 
printer’s errors, especially in numerical statements. But 
if we have learnt his lessons sufficiently well to pass 
gently through our minds some prosy reflections about 
nature, primitive man, civilisation, the healing art, and 
so forth, we shall find much that is interesting in the 
present volume and not a little that is instructive. 
Admitting that “health, national and individual, is 
something to be acquired by learning, and that it does 
not come to man by any royal road, as a gift that asks 
no labour before it is bestowed,” we must also admit 
that Dr. Richardson has helped in putting up several 
sign-posts along the true road by which health is to be 
reached. 

In no part of this book does Dr. Richardson approach 
so near dangerous excitement as on the subject of 
modern cookery. We should conjecture that the learned 
reformer must have several losses of temper, and con- 
sequent sins against the law of perfect health to repent 
of, in connexion with this feature in our social economy, 
seeing that he can still permit himself to say that ‘in 
the matter of feeding, nothing could be systematically 
worse than the systems which still prevail.” One can- 
not help suspecting angry passions beneath the lines of 
such a passage as the following :— 


Altogether there is an exaggerated importance attached both to 
calla ent drinking. Everybody seems as if he carried about with: 
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i i ething in it to put into somebody else’s 
uae TE Tiart gon tails coalethion a E the first expected word 
of common hospitality and good-nature. If a great event of any 
kind’ has to be signalised, it must be as by what is 
characteristically called a feast, which means the supply of certain 
articles of food and drink beyond what is taken in the ordinary 
rule of life, and beyond what is in any rational point of view com- 
mendable. Ifa friend be invited to dinner, the immediate object 
is not to give that friend what will be good for him and for his 
health, but what may be doubtful for him and extravagant for the 
giver. In the exuberance of generosity he is asked to eat what is 
no longer food, but so much money which he cannot digest, and 
which would not help himif he could. Ifa man praises his cook, 
and asks a friend to come to his table because he has at command 
the best chef in the world, he does not speak of that chef as ofa 
man who understands the relation of food to the wants of the body, 
and who can make the simplest supplies of nature applicable to the 
readiest. and easiest building up of the bones, the muscles, the 
brain, the senses. He speaks of an artist who can spend the largest 
amount of wealth in ministering, in the greatest number and 
varieties of modes, to the sense of taste—an artist who can induce 
the visitor to wreak the worst vengeance on his stomach and other 
oppressed organs, which, being overtaxed, make all the body feel 
with them the weight of the taxation. ; 

From this point of view of alimentation, the art of cooking has 

but one object, that of making a huge excess of food find agreeable 
entrance into the body. 
It is a pity that Dr. Richardson should have destroyed 
the effect of this wholesome denunciation by adding 
shortly afterwards that he has no intention of “ decrying 
that artistic preparation of foods which tends to make 
them agreeable to the sense,” but he probably found 
some such qualification necessary for the restoration of 
his equanimity. This is the weak point in all schemes for 
tempering mankind down to a state of tranquil and 
placid happiness. No reform can be brought about 
without angry passions ; and if, by some magic influence, 
our homes could all be suddenly transformed into model 
prisons, and ourselves into the happy condition of model 
prisoners, it is to be feared that but ‘a very short time 
would elapse before we began to degenerate, from our 
being all so contented and happy that none of us would 
take the trouble to keep the others in the right path. 

Dr. Richardson extracts a considerable amount of 
support for some of his theories from the statistics of 
the relative rates of mortality in different occupations. 
He is jubilant to a degree hardly consistent with his 
own canons over the fact that the class among whom 
the rate of mortality is highest are the innkeepers. For 
this, he says, there can be but one cause—drink. Inn- 
keeping 1s not an exposed occupation, like that of 
the miner or the engine-driver, nor an exhausting oceu- 
pation, like that of the blacksmith or ropemaker, nor 
an oppressively responsible occupation, like that of the 
physician, the solicitor, or the clergyman. But we 
doubt whether this enumeration comprises all the un- 
healthy influences to which the innkeeper is subject ; 
Dr. Richardson should at least have considered the 
worry of managing a large and troublesome household, 
and the bad cookery. The class highest in the scale of 
vitality are the barristers, who are not as a class 
distinguished for habits of total abstinence. The pre- 
eminent vitality of barristers is an awkward fact 
for Dr. Richardson’s ideal of moderate work and 
tranquil enjoyment as the conditions most con- 
ducive to length of days. If those conditions are 
realised anywhere, it is in the life of the clergyman, and 
yet the death-rate is higher in that profession than 
in the more irregular and more strained profession of 
the bar. It is a curious fact that mortality should be 
so much greater among solicitors, who lead a much less 
stirring and bustling life than barristers.: Dr. Richard- 
son might very well have applied to his precepts in 
favour of greater evenness of existence what he says 
about the deteriorating effect of special studies. ‘The 
ideal of individual perfection,” he says, “in the per- 
formance of one particular art or craft, without diversity 
of oecupation—that is to say, the devotion of a life to 
a single intent or purpose—is of all exercises the most 
ruinous to the vital nervous power. It brings the whole 
nervous energy into concentration upon special sets of 
the motor instruments of the body. Before maturity is 
sale chee Tink saan, tenaslonned info. n.sain 
“incase ch becomes so distinctive that no 

ept that which the habit directs is 


thing so imperfectly understood as the sus 

nervous energy, but we should doubt whether the pre- 
servation of a slightly-varied emotional strain does not 
have the same depressing effect as monotony in the 
intellectual strain. The mistake made by such empirical 
philosophers as Dr. Richardson is that they carry some 
of their generalisations too far, while they neglect other 
generalisations altogether. | 


tolerable.” It is a rash thing to dogmatise about any. 


LIFE IN THE MOFUSSIL. | 
Life in the Mofussil ; or, the Civilian in Lower B 1, By-an 
Re Cieilian. OSoadens C. Kegan Paul and Co. a eres 
It is the great merit of this book that its interest ig 
so independent of mere literary embellishment. “ Ex. 
Civilian,” whose name perhaps it would not. be diffienly 
to surmise, is no stylist in the common acceptation of 
the term. His manner is rather that of a 
pleasant, and observant conversationalist, with a 
faculty for seeing both sides of a question, with e 
powers of sympathy, tempered, however, by the 
true <Anglo-Indian indifference — half-cynical, half. 
humorous — for enthusiasms. His is just the book 
that might have been written by an indefatigable 
worker, full of zeal in all matters affecting the 
progress of native society, but somewhat impa 
tient of all the official talk, and reporting, and 
minuting with which India has of late years been 
literally flooded. The following instance of his brief 
manner would have amused Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 
There arose a new Lieutenant-Governor, with an 
insatiable appetite for reports, whole genera, species; 
and varieties of which he imported, for the first 
time, into Bengal. Among them was a three-column 
form on—l, ‘“ Rainfall;” 2, “ State of Crops;” 3, 
‘‘ Remarks ;’’ which every district officer had to return 
every Tuesday. So, once, in the month of April, our 
author inserted the laconic remark, “ Hot.’’ There 
really was nothing else to say,’’ observes the writer, 
apologetically. Of course not; but as India is the 
paradise of what is vulgarly called “chaff,” the 
Lieutenant-Goveraor may have suspected that he was 
being made fun of by his subordinate. At any rate he 
waxed wroth, denounced our author as apathetic, and 
distributed his official denunciation among all the other 
district officers “for their information and guidance.” 
In this book, however, an “ Ex-Civilian” not only 
expresses himself in an easy, unaffected manner, 
and always to the point; he has also the gift 
of realising a whole scene, whether humorous, comic, 
or pathetic, by a few rapid touches. The period » 
of which he writes—from.about the year 1862, 
throughout the twelve subsequent years —is a most 
important one in the history of all India, as well as 
Bengal, being, in fact, the birth-era of modern India, 
He gives us a complete picture of official life in the 
Bengal mofussil (country districts) and at head-quarters. 
The daily life, with its sports and pastimes, of our non- 
official countrymen in India, receives at least an equal 
amount of attention. The native Press, and its abuses; 
municipalities, and other innovations, are likewise dis- 
cussed. So that, considering the variety of the matter, 
and the impartiality of its treatment, the book is.really 
one of the most valuable of late accessions to Anglo- 
Indian literature And the fact that some of the mos 
prominent among Bengal civilians do duty as its leading, 
personages will doubtless be of special interest to 
members of the service. 
For example, the great official who resented the adjec- 
tive “ hot” will be at once recognised by Anglo-Indiam. 
readers of these volumes. The “ Ex-Civilian” gives 20 
dates, but in fact none are needed ; and even if no mention 
had been made of the native Civil Service, or the Census, 
or the Road Cess, or the new Educational Scheme, the 
em Ame ae have revealed the present member for: 
e Kirkaldy burghs. On reading these es, one 1% 
reminded of the uncomplimentary © sieae ana almost. 
every newspaper in the province—the native paper 
especially—used to throw at the head of Sir George 
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Campbell when he became the greatest potentate in 
British India, next to the Governor-General him- 
self. “Harsh,” “overbearing,” “‘crotchetty,” ‘were 
the very mildest among them; and the Zemindars in 
general, and their organ, the British Indian Association 
in particular, looked upon him as a manifestation of the 
Divine wrath. It was said that half the value of his 
good deeds was lost by the extreme unpleasantness of 
their manner. Even his love-note was a-snarl. The Ex- 
Civilian, however, is less severe upon the ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor than the journalists, and his fellow-officers in 
the Bengal service then were. He draws the distinction 
between the official and the private gentleman ; and 
acknowledges the sympathy which he received from him 
when ill-health, following upon hard work, cut short an 
exceptionally successful and promising career. The 
truth is that it was not until Sir George Campbell had 
left India that people began to form an impartial esti- 
mate of his services as a statesman. It may perhaps 
be difficult to recognise in a man, who is said to have 
descended to the level of the Parliamentary bores, one of 
the greatest of all Indian administrators, and certainly 
the very greatest that Bengal has had,as yet. But that 
he is such is the fact, nevertheless. The Road Cess Act, 
which has ensured the Bengal ryots a complete record 
of rights, the educational scheme, one of the cheapest 
and most effective in the world, to say nothing of other 
measures, were the triumphs of a great practical genius. 
It was not the innovations that created the uproar, so 
much as the rude vigour with which the giant who had 
‘“‘rough-hewed the Central Provinces into shape ”’ awoke 
the Bengalis from their long sleep, and aroused the 
service itself from the “ apathy” into which it had, in 
many respects, fallen under preceding Governments. In 
some instances Sir George Campbell may have legis- 
lated too far in advance of the time; but there can 
hardly be a doubt that he succeeded in laying down the 
lines on which native progress will henceforth advance. 
Even the municipal experiment, about which ‘Hx- 
Civilian’ would appear to entertain but small hopes, 
seems to be succeeding at last. We may add that this 
is a case in which the experience of other provinces 
ought to be compared with that of Bengal; for if we 
are to believe the latest and most authoritative reports 
on the subject, we must conclude that local self-govern- 
ment is not asham but a reality in some districts at 
least of the Punjab and the North-West. At the same 
time it would be useless to deny that generations pro- 
bably may elapse before district officers can dispense 
with that form of “moral influence” which our author 
describes in his pleasantly ironical style. 

The majority of readers, however, will prefer the 
*‘ Ex-Civilian’s’ sketches of domestic:and eutdoor life, 
which are abundant and excellent. His description of 
Darville at the racket-court gives one a fair idea of the 
primitive style in which justice is occasionally ad- 
ministered up-country. Darville was the magistrate, 
and he walked ont of his Court “ justin time for a game 
before dark.” But his work followed him, and native 
clerks, with warrants, summonses, and so forth, were 
rushing in and out as the game went on. Batches of 
prisoners were hauled in, with a request to know what 
was to be done with them. ‘‘ Darville stood in his 
flannel shirt and trousers, with his arms bare, panting 
from his recent exertions, and gave his orders verbally, 
which were reduced to writing in the vernacular, and 
then signed by him. The scene was new to me, but I 
very soon got accustomed to this way of doing things.” 
The sketches of the ice club and the mutton club will 
please readers who may have been familiar with these 
most necessary institutions. The description of the 
races, vol. i., pp. 130-189, is perhaps the best of the kind 
in these volumes, and exceedingly amusing, and true to 
the life. His own escapade with a vicious brute, a sort of 
country-bred ‘‘ Mexican plug,” which, though the fastest 
animal in the field, could only win :when a mad fit overtook 
it, is particularly comical. And there is much humour 
in the story about one of the winners, Colonel Barlow, 
who was shy and a woman-hater. He was bound by 
the rules of the entertainment to present the bracelet 





which he won to the lady whom he might consider the 
belle of the meeting. The gallant colonel would much 
rather have faced Lucifer. He flatly refused to present 
the bracelet. After some coaxing, he at last advanced 
towards the race.stand, walked up to a young lady from 
Dinapore, thrust the prize into her hand, saying, “ Take 
this ; I knew your father,” and then walked off without 
another word. The account of the evening ball, the 
champagne drunk out of pewter pots, and the subsequent 
pig-sticking, will recall to the memory of old Indians 
many familiar scenes of the free-and-easy semi-camp 
life of the districts. At page 263, vol. ii., may also be 
found some valuable observations on an Anglo-Indian 
question of the hour—the abuses of vernacular journalism. 
They bear out a proposition that was the theme of much 
discussion long before Lord Lytton’s Government intro- 
duced the present repressive measures, viz., ‘that the 
scurrilous attacks of the native Press bore much more 
hardly on the lower ranks of the istracy than on the 
Government—supreme or local—which could afford to 
despise them. A native deputy-magistrate, for instance, 
may at any moment be called upon to explain some 
accusation, as baseless as audacious, which some spiteful 
and anonymous scribbler may make against him. The 
result is that this class of officials stand in terror of the 
vernacular editors. If a special Press law be required, 
here certainly is a case for it. 


THE BILLIARD BOOK. 


The Billiard Book, By Captain Crawley, assisted by William 
Cook. New Edition, enlarged and revised, With illustrations 
by John Proctor. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Many years ago there appeared in Household Words, 
then edited by Charles Dickens, a very amusing story, 
written, we believe, by Mr. Hollingshead, and entitled 
‘The Cruise of the Minnie Jimps.’ A couple of cockneys 
who know as little about yachting as the famous bell- 
man in the company which hunted the Snark, purchase 
a twenty-ton cutter, and boldly resolve to navigate her 
themselves. It being suggested to them that the vessel, 
being a racing clipper, needs an experienced crew of at 
least four hands, their answer is that aman to ev 
ten tons is a recognised allowance, and that should any 
difficulty occur they have taken the precaution of pro- 
viding themselves with a second-hand copy of Hop- 
setter’s ‘ Dictionary of Navigation.’ How they set out; 
how when the time comes to weigh anchor they:consult 
Hopsetter first under “weigh” and then under 
“anchor ;’’ and what comes‘of them, is all told in Mr. 
Hollingshead’s most amusing manner. Now, billiards 
admittedly can no more be learned from any book, how- 
ever good and plainly written, than can navigation from 
Hopsetter. There is but one way for a novice to make 
himself into a. good or fairly good amateur, and that is 
by long and careful practice under a good professional 
player. There isacommon notion that you can learn 
to play billiards by playing at it—a notion which is in- 
correct, and in our opinion mischievous. Muretus, if 
we remember rightly, objected toa rule prevailing in 
most schools of his day by which the pupils were 
compelled to converse with one another in Latin. 
“ Loquendo,”’ says he, “‘ male loqui discunt.’”’ It is easy 
to pick up bad habits, and difficult, if not im- 
possible, to unlearn them. The man who has taught 
himself billiards without ever taking lessons from a 
professional player or a first-rate amateur, will have 
his play marred by irremediable vices. Hither his 
bridge will be bad, or his position clumsy, or he 
will see-saw his cue backwards and forwards before 
striking, or he will have some other marked fault, quite 
sufficient to prevent his ever emerging from the ranks 
of fourth-rate players. The beginner who is well ad- 
vised will make the acquaintance of some respectable 
marker or billiard-table keeper, and we are glad to say 
that there are many such to be found. He must then 
be taught all the ordinary strokes. For instance, his 
preceptor will place the red ball over the middle oer 
and show his pupil how to make the ‘red losing 
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i side-stroke. He will practise this hazard over 
Shoe and over again for half an hour at a time, 
until he can make a tolerable certainty of scoring it, 
and of bringing the red ball back two or three times 
into a position leaving another hazard. All the simpler 
strokes will be repeated and repeated the same way, and 
the novice will be put through them over and over again, 
exactly as a pupil on the ee is, if under proper 
instruction, condemned to hour after hour of scales and 
Ozerny’s exercises. When he can make all the ordinary 
strokes with reasonable certainty and ease, then, and 
not till then, will he be allowed to play the all-round 
game. Anyone with a steady hand, a correct eye, and 
the patience to go through this tedious drill for two or 
three hours a week during some three months, will, we 
venture to think, soon find himself able to calculate on 
an average break of nine or ten, with occasionally a 
clean run of twenty or thirty; and this, for an amateur 
who confines himself to clubs and private houses, is, as 
things go, a very decent game. 

For anyone who wishes to make himself a player in 
this way the present volume will be of considerable 
assistance, if consulted and studied before and after 
play. There is a very great deal in it that is good, 
clear, and useful. We could only wish that there were 
a little less “ padding.” The assumption by the well- 
known sporting writer whose name appears on the 
title-page, in company with that of William Cook, that 
he is no other than Captain Rawdon Crawley, of the 
Megatherium, is a flight of fancy too often repeated. 
The name is a good nom de guerre, but Mr. Pardon 
carries the joke too far, and his long-winded tales about 
Pendennis, and Major Pendennis, and Sir Francis 
Clavering, and Warrington, and young Foker, and 
the Chevalier Strong, and Baron O’Rafferty, and other 
such people, are wearisome and occasionally vulgar. 
There is also a lot of tittle-tattle about the game, 
and about various famous matches, which in our 
judgment would be just as well left out. On the other 
hand, the diagrams are, as a rule, very well executed. 
There are plenty of them; the method of making the 
various strokes is very clearly explained ; and, scattered 
up and down the book, will be found no little good 
advice :—‘ Many players hit the Striking-ball full when 
they intend to put on ‘side,’ and divide the wrong half 
of the Object-ball. This arises from the see-saw or 
swing of the Cue before striking the ball. You may 
point correctly at your ball, but you must also strike it 
at the precise spot pointed at, or you will fail to make 
the stroke you desired. Instant delivery is of more 
consequence in ‘dividing both balls,’ or in making a 
Side-stroke, than it is in merely striking your ball full 
at the Object-ball fora Winning Hazard. An imperfect 
bridge or a badly-chalked Cue will cause the failure of 
the easiest strokes, and altogether defeat the intention 
of the player.” And, again :—‘ The only difference 
between a Canon and a Losing Hazard is that the third 
ball stands in the place of the pocket. But the Canon 
is wider than the pocket, and therefore somewhat easier 
of execution. In making a Losing Hazard a very 
slight deviation from the proper line of direction will 
cause you to miss the pocket, but the merest touch or 
contact of the balls will be sufficient to secure the 
Canon ; and the saying is that there is always a Canon 
to be made when three balls are on the table.” And, 
again :—“If you watch a first-rate player, you will see 
that his great object is to keep the balls before him, so 
that every stroke, when completed, shall leave another 
to follow. This is the very perfection and science of 
Billiards, only to be acquired by practice and study.” 
Or this :—“ In order to accustom yourself to the proper 
degree of strength necessary to the making of certain 
strokes and to familiarise your mind with the condition 
of the cushions, it will be as well to begin with a single 
ball, and to strike it about the cushions in various 
directions, marking the effect of each stroke. This you 
may do by chalking the place at which your ball 
touches the cushion after its first reflexion, always 
remembering the grand maxim that with a fairly-struck 
ball—that is, a ball struck in the centre with moderate 


force—the angle of reflewion equals the angle of ine 
cidence.”” 4 

We could wish, however, that we had been told a little 
more about what is technically known as “ the ” 
A man may be able to make canons and with 
tolerable certainty, and will yet be beaten by a pla 
far inferior to himself on the stroke, provided the ‘oie 
plays the game—that is to say, makes each stroke go as 
to Lane, if possible, another after it. The only book on 
billiards it was ever our fortune to come across in which 
any attempt to explain the game was really made, 
is fawin Kentfield’s ‘ Game of Billiards,’ of which, with 
our present author, we regret that it should never haye 
gone into a second edition, and should now be ont of 
print. The diagrams it contains are to a great extent a 
series of problems very like chess problems, the question 
in each case being, given that the balls are in a certain 
position, what is the best stroke for a player to make? 
If anyone would re-edit Kentfield, introducing such 
alterations as the use of indiarubber cushions nl other 
such improvements have made necessary, he would 
produce a really valuable work. 

Every well-appointed house has now its private 
billiard-room. Indeed, on a wet day, billiards is almog¢ 
the only possible form of cheerful indoor exercise. For 
a private billiard-room, the present volume will be 
found a most useful book of reference, especially as it 
gives instructions for all the various games which are 
commonly played by a mixed company of ladies and 
gentlemen, such as pin pool, nearest ball pool—which, 
in our opinion, is much better without the baulk than 
with it—skittle pool, everlasting or black pool, and, best 
of all, “‘ penny pot,” which, as a means of killing time on 
a rainy day in a country house, is unrivalled. For all 
these various round games, if we may so call them, the 
rules are given at length, and it is only fair to the 
publishers to add that the volume is very pleasantly got 
up, and that the plates and woodcuts are numerous, 
clearly executed, and very accurate. 


A FRENCH HEIRESS. 
A French Heiress in Her Own Chateau. By the Author of ‘ One 
Only,’ &e. London: Sampson Low and Co, 1878. 

Once upon a time, it would have been rash to attempt 
to disturb the popular British conviction that frogs 
constituted the principal diet of the French nation. 
We had onr little insular superstitions in those days; 
now, however, we are quite free from any national 
judices, and have placed ourselves in a position to smile at 
the perverse obstinacy with which our neighbours per- 
sist in their old delusions concerning our own life. For 
instance, can anything be more preposterous than the 
notion that Englishmen sell their wives at Smithfield ? 
Englishmen, proverbially the most devoted husbands in 
the world! And it is natural they should be so. We 
are not pharisaical, but we would that in matters matri- 
monial all the world were even as we are, and especially 
perhaps this publican? For, amongst ourselves, there 
are no heartless. mariages de convenance; ambitious 
parents here never interfere with the natural and beautiful 
disinterestedness of young lovers. There are none but 
love-matches in this country. And so English married 
life is all propriety and domestic bliss. Dumas 
would here be a preacher without a text—a joyless 
missionary amongst those uninteresting just persons 
who need no repentance. Here and there, indeed, he 
might meet with a pure young English wife, yielding 
to an innocent desire to be made “ beautiful for ever,” im 
her husband’s eyes, of course, primarily ; or, from the 
same ingenuous motive, running into debt at a fashionable 
milliner’s at the moderate pace of a hundred pounds 
month. But these little foibles could scarcely merit, even 
in the opinion of so stern a moralist as M. Dumas, the 
Draconic sentence, “ Tue-la ;” above all, as a less heroic 
remedy lies open to the husband, in the repudiation of his 
wife’s debts. But the terrible results of French mariages 
de convenance are of a very different character. We all 
know that painfully suggestive story of the Frenchman 
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who refused to marry his lady friend of many years, 
because afterwards he would not know where to spend 
his evenings ! And again, ‘‘ Die, Madame, die !’’ exclaims 
a popular hero of romance to his unoffending wife ; “it 
is the only amends you can make to this sweet creature !” 
—the sweet creature being — well, let us say, an 
“‘ affinity,” whom, according to “ honest Nature’s rule,” 
and the invariable custom followed in noble England, 
he ought to have married instead of the insipid young 
heiress fresh from her convent. 

The unhappiness of French marriages is, then, not the 
exception, but the rule. This is well established, and 
cannot be dismissed like the supposititious frog-eating 
propensities of this curious people, as an accident exag- 
gerated into a normal and essential fact. Here, then, 
we are free to shake our heads; and having no mote— 
no, not the smallest dust-grain—in our own eye, to do 
our best to pull out the beam that is in our brother’s 
eye. At first we were quite certain that it was from 
this point of view that the author meant us to regard 
this charming young French heiress in her own 
chateau. Here was a victim of the fatal system ; poor 
little Marie de Saint-Hilaire, a bright impressionable 
wayward girl, who, as the last representative of a noble 
old French family, finds berself engaged to a middle- 
aged marquis, whom she only recollects as having given 
her a bonbonniére when she was a child. There appears 
a handsome young English cousin upon the scene, who 
of course falls in love with Marie, and does his best to 
bring home to this benighted little foreigner “ how 
English girls behave,” and how “they would die, 
rather than marry, for the sake of titles and riches and 
‘ convenances,’ a man whom in their hearts they detest.’ 
So far all is well; this is, of course, an exact account 
of the invariable disinterestedness of young English. 
women. But we are sorry to say the handsome cousin 
does not sustain his high character to the end of the 
story. He tries to elope with the little heiress, who, 
however, repents in time, and marries her middle-aged 
marquis after all. And we are afraid there are no tragic 
results; Marie, as she appears in the last chapter, seems 
a happy and contented wife! We have no quarrel with 
little Marie, but we have a conscience; and this is not 
as it should be. 

So much, however, yielded to the excellent Elihu and 
the Buzite family generally (who, naturalised in this 
country, feel, of course, their wrath kindled by the 
shocking immorality of mariages de convenance) we 
may perhaps be allowed to admire the picturesqueness 
of French country life, painted by the author with a 
vivid and loving touch. Mr. Ruskin is, perhaps, a little 
unreasonable when he declares he cannot love a country 
that has no castles; but, admitting that a castle is 
very much more interesting than a country-louse, an 
old French chiteau is always a romantic abode, legend- 
haunted, and, as the author of ‘Modern Painters’ says, 
with “ some confession of human weakness and human 
fates about it. There are the grand old gates still, which 
the mob pressed sore against at the Revolution, and the 
strained hinges have never gone so well since; and 
the broken greyhound on the pillar, still broken— 
better so; but the long avenue is gracefully pale with 
fresh green, and the courtyard bright with orange- 
trees.”” The old Chateau des Sapiniéres, the house of 
Marie de Saint-Hilaire, is just such a place as this. 
Madame de Saint-Hilaire, her grandmother, is an ad- 
mirable type of a noble old French lady—cheerful, 
vivacious, obstinate, and with the most delightful 
manners in the world. Here, then, dwells one little 
heiress, amongst old-fashioned servants and old-fashioned 
peasants, her chief companion, before the arrival of her 
English cousins, an old-fashioned poodle, and no litera- 
ture to interfere with her maiden dreams of a more 
exciting character than the ‘Lives of the Saints.’ 
Marie, however, is free to wander about the old garden, 
to visit the peasants, and to gossip with the fat old curé, 
who adores her; she has also for friend another high- 
bred young lady, as well brought up as herself, and 
destined also to form a mariage de convenance. We can- 
not say that Marie’s existence appears to us to be a very 


melancholy one, or, on the whole, less pleasant than that 
of an English young lady, either at a fashionable 
boarding-school or in the constant companionship of a 
highly-cultivated governess. But then, of course, there 
is the fatal “ arrangement ’”’ made for her by her grand- 
mother and her grandmother’s friend, me de 
Rochemar, whereas an English girl in the same position 
would, of course, have been left entirely free to follow 
‘‘ honest Nature’s rule ’’—all her friends would do would 
be to “ bring her out,” and then allow her to choose and 
be chosen for herself in fashionable ball-rooms. We 
must not spoil the story for our readers by giving any 
account of the flirtation, upon principle, into which 
Frank Wyatt, the English cousin, contrives to lead 
Marie de St. Hilaire ; but, as a specimen of the author’s 
style, and of the simple and graceful pictures given of 
French life, we will quote the account of a reception 
given to the little heiress by her future mother-in-law, 
Madame de Rochemar :— 


Madame d’Allier’s children came in at dessert—the little gir!s 
with long curls and embroidered frocks ; the boys with long white 
coats, white boots, large blue bows at their necks, and hair brushed 
up in acrest. Not long after everybody went back, arm in arm, to 
the salon, where the little boys walked about under Madame do 
Rochemar’s directions with the coffee-cups, and people's chief busi- 
ness was talking to the children and admiring them. Presently, 
when the gentlemen were gone away to the smoking room and ths 
children had disappeared, Madame de Rochemar sat down among 
her friends, and began telling ghost-stories. 

Agnes Wyatt, as she listened and looked on, thought the little 
lady was a comedy in herself; her wonderful gesticulations, 
noddings, wavings, flourishes of her large fan, pats with her foot 
upon the floor, and her face of half-terrified enjoyment, gave double 
effect to the stories she told. At Rochemar they had a crusader, 
who was heard rattling his armour inside the walls whenever any 
danger drew near any member of the family. He had even ap- 
peared once in bodily form to the Marquis Charles de Rochemar, in 
the time of Louis Quinze, and had «warned him thai in a year he 
would either have died or have gained great honour. 

“ Well, as to that, he did both, for he was killed in the storming 
of Kehl.” 

As Agnes listened to the talk of these ladies, she became aware 
that there was not a ch&teau, or village, or even an old bridge in 
the neighbourhood without its ghost, or legend, or tradition. Some 
of them had to do with saints, some with old battles, and very many 
with the Revolution, which seemed to have passed over the country 
like a black thundercloud, leeving ruin behind it ; and yet this part 
of France had suffered little in comparison. 

“ Cécile,” said Marie, in a low voice, going up to Mademoiselle de 
Valmont, “shall we go out on the terrace?” And the two girls went 
out accordingly through a window into the warm still night outside, 
lighted up by thousands of stars, the Milky Way flowing like a 
stream of silver across the sky. 

The great terrace at Rochemar looked down from its height on 
flower-gardens sloping to the river; another sky of stars lay 
twinkling and trembling on the polished blackness. The night air 
was full of the scent of some flowers that were hidden in the dark 
under the terrace-wall. Many a lady in bygone days had walked 
out upon that terrace, leaving behind her the heavy towers, which 
in their great white strength looked as if they might be—what no 
doubt they often were—a living tomb. Few more graceful 
examples of young French womanhood had ever walked there than 
these two in their white dresses, as they came out of the bright 
salon, and moved across to the balustrade, looking down on tho 
river and the dim starlit country beyond. 

‘Dear little Marie,” said Cécile, in the fulness of her kind 
heart, “I do congratulate you. How happy you will be with this 
beautiful chateau, and everything you can wish for in the world!” 

“Do not you think it was very wise of me to say yes?” said 
Marie. 

“ Yes, certainly. You could not have refused. Shall you be 
much in Paris? Ah, what a pleasure it will be to meet there! 
And do you know when Monsieur de Rochemar returns ?” 

“ Hé! non!” said Marie, impatiently; ‘‘ how should I know? I 
am not yet his wife, my dear! ” 


It would be wrong to close our notice of this pleasant: 
story without some reference to Johnny Wyatt, the good 
cousin in contra-distinction to naughty deceitful Frank, 
and who, our excellent Elihu will be delighted to hear, 
illustrates that wholesome doctrine, of which novelists 
are becoming a little shy in this unbelieving »ge—that 
virtue is sure of its reward. For Johnny, who also falls 
in love with a French heiress, Marie’s bosom friend, 
Cécile, far from attempting to induce her to elope, con- 
scientiously opens his case to the young lady’s mamma, 
and upon being assured that his suit is hopeless, actually 
carries his heroism to the point of refusing a bunch of 
violets which his beloved offers him in their last inter- 
view. And the consequence is that Johnny opportunely 
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inherits a la fortune, almost at the same moment 
that Cécile’s ‘parents are nearly ruined; and thus of 
course he obtains the bride of his choice. Now, if in 
this actual world happy accidents do not always reward 


virtue, well—so much the worse for the actual world ; 
let 2 higher morality by all means prevail in storyland ; 
for our part, we have no slavish sulfeotiot to probabili- 
ties, and if the possibilities do not absolutely refuse that 
a pair of young lovers may be made happy at the right 
moment by fortune more or less, well—we cannot for 
our part see why the author should not set Providence 
a good example of generosity. But Johnny Wyatt is 
heroic over-much, or rather, over-frequently; he jumps 
into the water a great deal too often, and saves too 
many people’s lives. To reseue a fellow creature from 
drowning once in a way, or, say, even twice, 1s highly 
commendable; but, in storyland at any rate, a hero 
should not transform himself into a Newfoundland dog. 
After he has saved three lives, he should stop, or he risks 
becoming monotonous. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


The Miller of Angibault. A Novel. By George Sand. 
(Weldon. )—The translator of this work has undertaken 
s hopeless task. There are French writers, such as 
Guizot and Rémusat, whose style runs easily and natu- 
rally into fairly idiomatic English. There are French 
works, such as Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions,’ of which the 
interest survives the roughest attempt to reproduce 
them ina foreign language. But the charm of George 
Sand’s writings is inseparable from, though far more 
than, the music of her periods. ‘La Petite Fadette,’ 
for instance, which is advertised as forthcoming by 
Messrs. Weldon, and which is, probably, second only to 
As You Like It in impressing scenery upon the mind 
without any direct description, might be very interest- 
ing, or even very pretty in an English dress, but it 
would not be George Sand any longer. We should 
like to see the enterprising translator’s treatment of the 
song— 

. Fadet, fadet, petit fadet, 

Prends ta chandelle et ton cornet ; 

J’ai pris ma cape et mon capet : 

Toute follette a son follet. 
On the whole, ‘The Miller of Angibault’ seems to be 
faithfully rendered, and there is no doubtagood deal in the 
socialistic speculations of George Sand which possesses 
a philosophical and personal interest apart from the 
faultless style which marks everything that she wrote. 
“Thine and mine, between friends, is as great an 
enormity as to say that two and two make five,” is the 
keynote of the ‘Miller of Angibault.’ Socrates was 
once guilty of a similar aphorism. 


The Lawyer's Nose. A Story. By Edmond About. 
Translated by J. E. Maitland. (Remington.)—What 
can have induced Mr. Maitland to translate this feeble 
and repulsive tale we are at a loss to conceive. The 
substance of M. About’s narrative is that a French 
advocate quarrels with a Turkish diplomatist about a 
woman, fights a duel with the Turk, and loses his nose 
in the combat. To remedy this loss, he adopts the 
suggestion of an eminent Parisian surgeon, and allows 
the place where his nose ought to be to be attached to 
the arm of a countryman from Auvergne. This pleasing 
union lasts for a month, and the pleasures thereof are 
described by M. About with more vividness than 
delicacy. At the end of the month the lawyer has 
once more @ nose, but a nose liable to vicissitudes. It 
is sensibly and immediately affected by the fortunes of 
the Auvergnat, swells with his drunkenness, and wastes 
away with his starvation. Finally, the Auvergnat loses 
his arm, and M. L’Ambat, as a natural consequence 
loses his nose once more. One specimen of the sort of 
humour which this book contains will probably be 
sufficient for our readers. It is taken from the period 
of union :—“‘ The lawyer had a great many visitors, 


and some of his gay friends amused th . 
the peculiarities of thie themselves with 





Auvergnat, they taught him to 


smoke cigars, to drink wine and brandy. The poor 
devil gave himself up to these new pleasures with al} 
the ingenuousness of a Red Indian; they made him 
tipsy, they made him drunk, and forced him to descend 
all the steps of the ladder which separates man from 
the brute creation. It was an education to begin from 
the very commencement (?), and these gentlemen took 
a cruel delight in it. Was it not an agreeable novelty, 
to demoralise an Auvergnat?” Why a writer of M. 
Abont’s reputation should descend to such trash we 
will not assume the province of determining, Mp, 
Maitland’s translation is generally intelligible, and 
oceasionally idiomatic. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


The first article in the April number of Mind gives 
an account of a curious case of Note-deafness, which 
the writer, Mr. Grant Allen, believes to be as common as 
themore easily detected phenomenon of Colour-blindness, 
Nothing is more common than to hear people say that 
“they do not know one note from another,” but the 
remark is generally passed by as an ostentatioas 
paradox, neither speaker nor hearers believing that it is 
strictly true. Physiologists, however, in these days of 
searching and proving, will not pass by lightly any 
remark which affects the fanctions of the human organ- 
ism, and a man of thirty happening to make this remark 
in the presence of Mr. Grant Allen, was at once nailed 
by him to the test of experiment. Mr. Allen found that 
although his subject’s hearing was perfectly good, al- 
though, indeed, when tested by Mr. Galton’s instruments, 
he showed that he could hear sounds rather beyond the 
average limits of audibility, and though he could appre- 
ciate the difference between a musical and an unmusical 
note, and derived unmistakable enjoyment from livel 
airs with well-marked time, he yet could not distingnish 
between two adjacent notes, upon whatever instrument 
they might be played. His discrimination was most 
acute in the case of the middle octave, and even in that 
the shortest interval which he could distinguish was a 
third. Cand D were quite the same to him, but he 
was dimly aware of a difference between Cand E, In 
lower and higher octaves his discriminating power was 
still less; in the lowest and the highest octaves of an 
ordinary piano it required a full seventh or more to 
impress his ear with a consciousness of distinct differ- 
ence. Further, he was quite indifferent to discords; @ 
discord was no more unpleasant to him than a 
consonance. The extraordinary thing, which raises 
a presumption that there are many persons in 
the same condition without knowing it, is that 
these simple facts were never discovered before, 
although Mr. Allen’s subject had industriously taken 
lessons in music till he was given up as incorrigible, had 
studied the theory of music, and had even made ex- 
periments with acoustical instruments. When it comes 
to the explanation of the facts, Mr. Allen, not having 
permission to take the instrument to pieces with a view 
to discovering the secret—his subject only going the 
length of offering to allow other experimenters to confirm 
these observations—can only say that there must be 
some defect in the mechanism of the ear, and suggests 
that it must lie either in the peripheral organ or in the 
nervous centres. The case offers a good confirmation of 
the familiar remark that an ear for music and an ear for 
metre do not necessarily go together; for though Mr. 
Allen’s subject is so indifferent to music that a musical 
evening means to him nothing more than “ sitting quietly 
in an attitude of attention for two or three hours while 
nothing whatever is taking place,” and a barrel-organ 
ora drum-and-fife band may play under his windows 
without attracting his attention, he has yet “ a delicate 
ear for metre in poetry, and is attracted by the music of 
Catullus, of Tennyson, and of Swinburne.” 


Another of Mr. Stanley Jevons’s “ misapprehensions 7 
in connexion with Mill’s logic, is pointed out by Mr. 
Arthur Strachey in Mind, but the editor very proper'y 
declines to continue the controversy with the fierce 
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critic. When a writer, after twenty years’ avowed 

lodding, shows himself capable of such “mi re- 
Posteme ’’ as occur in Mr. Jevons’sicriticism, and when 
he believes and proclaims with a flourish of trumpets 
that he has discovered defects which have been common- 
place to all intelligent teachers of logic for at least ten 

ears, it is not difficult to assign him his trne rank as a 
controversialist. 


The hitherto unpublished letters by Edgar Poe, which 
appear in the New Quarterly, do not confirm Mr. Lowell’s 
saying about the poet that “somehow the heart seems 
all squeezed out by the mind.” These letters belong to 
the closing years of the unhappy man’s life ; and while 
they should help to remove the impression of his 
character which has been fixed in the public mind 
partly by malice, but chiefly by the blunders of prosper- 
ous robust contented critics whose imagination was not 
active enough to understand his untoward circam- 
stances, they must be confessed to be a most painful 
revelation, such as few people will be able to read with- 
out shuddering. Such a picture as these passionate 
letters show of a mind weakened and unhinged, its 
executive power too often paralysed by despair, but now 
and then rising above the shadows in a passing fit of 
resolution, tormented all the time by a yearning for 
affection which circumstances seemed to mock, is happily 
rare, and so distressingly painful that we are hardly grate- 
ful to those who feel themselves called upon to make an 
exhibition of it. These revelations belong to the 
pathology of literature. The more loathsome a disease 
is, the more interesting the case to the pathologist, and 
the keener his delight in showing and explaining it to 
all who care to listen; but it is not a proper subject 
for popular exhibition and general curiosity. Interesting 
as the letters doubtless are which Mr. Ingram has 
brought to light, and honourably as they reflect upon 
all persons concerned, we could have wished that he 
had been more sparing in his extracts, if he had con- 
ceived it possible otherwise to vindicate Poe’s memory. 
Certainly after this publication, it will not be in the 
power of the most obtuse commentator to charge the 
poet with heartlessness, at least without having the 
refutation conveniently near. It appears incidentally 
from some letters written by his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Coleman, that at the time when Poe was supposed to 
be drinking his wife ont of the means of subsistence, 
he was often going without food in order to procure 
remedies for the disease of which she died. 


There are several interesting papers in the present 
number of the New Quarterly, which appears this 
quarter for the first time, it is understood, under the 
editorship of Dr. Hueffer. Mr. Julian Hawthorne con- 
tributes an exciting story, entitled “ Mrs, Gainsborough’s 
Diamonds ;’’ Professor Colvin writes on the Apollo 
Belvedere ; Mr. Sutherland Edwards on “ Panslavonian- 
ism ;” Mr. H. Lucy on Parliamentary Forms and 
Reforms; and Mr. Theodore Watts has a fresh and 
suggestive study of Alfred de Musset. 


The chief articles in the Edinburgh Review, apart from 
a discussion of “ The Present and the Future of the East,”’ 
in which the writer pleads for letting the Greeks play a 
prominent part, are reviews of Sir Erskine May’s 
“Democracy in Enurope,’ Mr. McCullagh Torrens’s 
‘Memoirs of Lord Melbourne,’ and ‘Barry Cornwall’s 
Life and Poems.’ The reviewer of Sir Erskine May’s 
work brackets it with a work on Political Science by 
Mr. Woolsey, a Yale Professor, and thus supplements 
Sir Erskine’s studies with a consideration of Democracy 
in America. His reflections would have had more value 
ifhe had taken any notice of the cardinal difference 
between the political machinery of the United States 
and of England, and had recognised the probability that 
even if we should come sooner to Universal Suffrage 
than is expected, we need not discard the substance of 
the present constitution of our Executive Government. 
He does not appear to have grasped the fact that there 
is a form of government intermediate between Limited 
Monarchy and a Presidency for a fixed term of years. 
There is nothing novel either in the facts or in the 


criticisms of Mr. Procter’s ‘Life and Poems,’ and the 
same remark may be made about the review of the 
‘ Memoirs of Lord Melbourne.’ 








VARIORUM NOTES. 
—p —— 

Prince Bismarck has announced ‘to ‘the veteran Liberal, 
Arnold Ruge, who has been living in Brighton ‘for many years, 
that a pension of 3,000 marks a-year will be paid to him ont 
of the Imperial Treasury, Ruge was, in 1848, the editor of 
the Réforme, the organ of the Left of the National Assembly, 
and while the state of siege was existing the paper was seized, 
and its ‘type, presses, &c., confiscated. He was afterwards 
mixed up in the Dresden insurrection, and found shelter in 
England, where he has remained ever since. Prince Bismarck 
thus shows that he recognises in Ruge one of the apostles of 
German unity. 


The recent statements with reference to the extreme poverty 
of Signor Mario are not quite correct. Signor Mario, who is 
living in Rome, is certainly poor, but hedoes not suffer from 
extreme penury. He is devoted to antiquarian pursuits, has a 
pleasant house, and many friends. The story goes that, during 
the recent funeral of Victor Emmanuel, Mario was offered 
1,000f, for the use of each of the eleven windows of his resi- 
dence which look out upon the Corso, and that he refused the 
offer, and reserved the windows for the use of his friends, 


Mr. Gladstone’s famous oration upon the stick presented him 
by one of his political admirers is far eclipsed by the 
elaborate testimonial given, by Mr. Henry M. Stanley, to “the 
Stanley knife.” According to the Daily Telegraph, the Messrs. 
Brookes and Crookes, the well-known cutlers, of the Atlantic 
Works, have produced a “Stanley” knife for the use of 
explorers. In acknowledging one that has been presented to 
him, the converter of King Mtesa writes to the firm as fol- 
lows :—“ Looking at it from a traveller’s view, and recalling 
to my mind all the pocket or belt weapons, tools, and useful 
things I needed while in Africa, I do think this splendid, artistic, 
beautifully-made knife supplies a large number of those 
‘utilities’ in as compact and ready-at-hand a form as imagina- 
tion could conceive. Within one frame I have a strong blade, 
which may be as useful as it may be harmful, a good saw, a 
gimlet, a file, screwdriver, aud awl, the very names of 
which suggest a multitude of occasions they might be 
required for, My sails, tents, awnings, and clothes-bags, 
with the aid of your brass foot-measure, might easily, with 
the addition of thread and canvas, have been repaired; and 
my clothes, often rent by briar and bramble in the jungle, 
are brought to my recollection when I see your sewing needles 
and scissors. Your extractor also reminds me of times when I 
strained and tugged to extract a spoilt cartridge when life was 
depending on it. I see that there are other things there, but I 
think I have told you enough to show that I think it a marvel 
of ‘utility,’ for which accept my hearty thanks.” Messrs. 
Brookes and Crookes, the well-known cutlers of the Atlantic 
Works, may be congratulated on the admirable advertisement 
they have managed to secure, and Mr. Stanley may most cer- 
tainly be congratulated on his native eloquence. At the same 
time the custom of sending articles, such as knives, carpet-bags, 
ventilating hats, opera-glasses, and so forth, to eminent men, 
in the hope of a friendly réclame by way of acknowledgment, 
is not altogether one to be encouraged. Incidentally we may 
perhaps be allowed to remark that the “ Stanley - knife does 
not appear to contain a patent corkscrew. This sad omission 
cannot too soon be rectified. 


It appears that one of the facts on which the believers in the 
Claimant rely as “an immediate and infallible test of his 
personal identity” with Sir Roger Tichborne is, that +is 
photographs can be made to “blend” with photographs 
“ purporting to be those of Mr. Roger Tichborne.” A printed 
slip has been sent to us in which it is stated that “the 
expedient of coupling together two negatives results in the 
production of a most effective portrait” with “a medallion- 
like effect,” and that “ the most inveterate blockhead will com- 
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prehend that in such cases the two negatives are of necessity 
those of the self-same person.” We do not pretend to know 
the mysteries of photography, but we hear that Mr. Galton, so 
far from comprehending or admitting this necessity, has been 
making a curious series of experiments in the way of “ blending” 

photographs of different persons. His object, we understand, 
is to get at the pure type of the villanous countenance by 
blending the photographs of a large selection of criminals, 
We must say we should have thought that this process would 
have resulted in the production of a very villanous countenance 
indeed, as completely “cheated of feature” as Richard was by 
“ dissembling nature,” but Mr. Galton, it is said, has perfect 
confidence in his method, and has already obtained satisfactory 
results, Perhaps he would find the Claimant's photograph a 
useful ingredient in the combination. It is a pity he cannot 
get, among others, the photograph of “ Ballarat Harry.” 


Great complaints have been made by those who were on 
board the Press boat at the late Oxford and Cambridge Boat- 
race at the treatment they received. But when the repre- 
sentative of one sporting paper was able to count that at the 
Coffer-dam (two miles from the start), Cambridge was 
rowing 37 strokes to the minute, and Oxford 36}, the thought 
suggests itself that matters might have been worse, after all. 


We learn from the police reports that a crowd of between 
7,000 and 8,000 persons assembled in Regent Street on the 
night of the boat-race, and that all the traffic had in conse- 
quence to be diverted. Assuming this to be true, it is an even 
greater scandal than the fourteen days’ or more blockade of 
Knightsbridge ; and the magistrate who tried the case which 
brought this fact forward would have done better to make 
some strong comment on this result of an aquatic contest 
between eighteen undergraduates than to warn peaceable 
citizens against passing through “ such a place at such a time.” 


Paris Figaro is going to exhibit, in its office, the red 
Phrygian cap worn by the member of the Convention 
Varaigne, who was Maire of Langres in 1793. The revolu- 
tionary emblem is, according to the lively journal, a sort of 
cross between a fireman’s helmet and a red cotton night-cap. 
To endeavour to cast mock upon the Republic by, as it were, 
publicly pillorying its symbol, is ingenious. 


Herr Moritz, who has gone back to Hungary prior to his 
departure for the United States, takes with him to Germany, 
where he intends to have it translated, a dramatic poem by R. 
H. Horne, now, we jbelieve, out of print, in which the poet 
carries on the argument between Portia and Shylock, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of modern subtlety. When Portia bids 
the Jew take his pound of flesh but spill no blood, Shylock 
retorts that flesh without blood is an absurdity, that blood is a 
component part of flesh. Foiled here, Portia tries again, and 
threatens death if he cuts more than the exact pound. To 
this Shylock replies that, as it is not in the bond that he must 
cut all bis pound at once, he will begin with half-a-pound. 
At last, however, Portia “ has him” for attempting the life of 
a Venetian. All this, in fine blank verse, ought, Herr Moritz 
thinks, to make some little sensation among the German 
Shakespeare students, 


In the Rivista Europea for April some very just remarks are 
quoted about the lack of physical exercise in the schools of 
modern Italy. Signor C, Rosa has, it seems, been one of the 
first to take the matter to heart openly, and he has expressed 
his views in a new periodical lately issued at Palermo. While 
the authorities would never think of taking a stable or a cellar 
to make a church or a theatre of, he says, they see no harm in 
choosing the most unhealthy localities as sites for Govern- 
ment schools, so that folk sitting for two hours in a place are 
supposed to need better air than creatures who breathe the 
same atmosphere for half a day at a stretch. We cannot but 
recognise the truth of Signor Rosa’s picture when he speaks of 
hundreds of children cooped in low, damp, and dark rooms, 
and denied that exercise, so necessary to the age of growth, 
while they are forced to studies in which they have little 
interest. Though Italy has advanced much of late years in 
the matter of national education, we cannot but say that the 
mode of instruction is of the dullest, while we should indeed 





rejoice to see those games and gymnastics which § 
advocates introduced into the public schools, Perhaps dark 
eyes would not always be set in yellow little faces, and children 
would be healthy and happy as well as picturesque, P 

the naturally lithe figures of many middle-class men would not 
so often be muscularly weak, nor their owners so faint and 
timorous. If masters and parents were more convinced of the 
importance of physical development, Italy would be a finer 
nation than it is. 


We always understood that Pius IX., among his other 
virtues, included that of being a good billiard-player; but 9 
newspaper paragraph represents his successor as at first quite 
“taken aback” by a request from Cardinal Franchi for per- 
mission to establish a billiard-table in his own apartments, 
Leo XIII., however, yielded at once on hearing that hig 
Secretary of State had been ordered by his physicians to play 
at billiards for at least one hour every day, and it is to be 
hoped that he may become so completely reconciled to Cardinal 
Franchi’s new importation as to consent to join occasionally 
with other members of the Sacred College in a quiet “ pool” 
after dinner. 


Experience does not go to show, pace the Poet Laureate, 
that dogs shake their ears when they “leap from the water to 
the land.” They do shake themselves all down the spine, and 
sometimes give a final shake to the ears. Nor, indeed, do 
they so much leap as scramble to the land from the water, 
But “scramble” is no doubt an awkward word for poetry. 


Mr. Clifford Harrison has lately been reciting “The 
Revenge ” with marked suceess. . 


Mr. Carton has a good light comedy part in the new play at 
the St. James’s. 


We have as yet seen no explanation of Mme.§Nilsson’s and 
M. Faure’s absence from the opera in London this season. But 
it is scarcely likely that they can get higher terms at Pesth 
than here. 


What would Thackeray say to his favourite “ Cider Cellars” 
now ? 


Novel readers may remember a story called ‘ A White Hand 
and a Black Thumb.’ When shall we have the companion 
volume, ‘A Black Hand and White Fingers?’ Perhaps the 
“Duc de Pomar” will kindly see to it. 


Many of Mr. Burnand’s readers may fail to appreciate the 
humour of a sentence in the last number but one of his 
admirable parody “Strapmore.” This passage is “ He blamed 
the old man (Pantaleone) severely.” To “blame” is the 
technical pantomimic term for the assaults made on pantaloon 
by clown. 


Mr. Burnand, with all his humour, for which we have a pro- 
found admiration, can hardly caricature the passage in which 
‘“‘ Weeder” depicts a houseful of sportsmen going out on the 
first of September to shoot rocketing pheasants with Enfield 
rifles, 


The use of the new-fangled term “Criminal Investigation 
Department” instead of “Detective Police” does not find 
universal approval. Not long ago, a well-known police 
magistrate said to a witness, who described himself as “a 
criminal investigator,” “ You mean, I suppose, that you are & 
constable?” “Yes, your worship.” Then say so.” 


“Correspondence on Hell” is still a prominent feature in 
the New York Herald's attractions. 


In some things American publishers are beyond ours. The 
American edition of Mr. G. H. Lewes’s book on ‘ Actors and 
Acting’ (Henry Holt and Co.) have added to it the index, 
which is so much wanted both in the English edition and in 
the Tauchnitz reprint. 


A valuable serial work on Egypt is being published in 
Stuttgart. The letterpress is by the famous Egyptologist and 
novelist, Georg Ebers, and the illustrations are by many 
artists of name and distinction. 
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Emile Augier’s new play, Les Fourchambault, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Calmann Levy. 


Messrs. Houghton, Osgood, and Co., of New York, announce 
a ‘ Life of Charlotte Cushman,’ the well-known actress, by her 
ntimate friend Miss Emma Stebbins. 


Messrs. Priibner are, it is said, preparing to publish an 
English translation of Hartmann’s ‘Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious.’ 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Bayne, Peter, M.A.—The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution. (Demy 8vo, 
pp. 512.) J, Clarke and Co. 

Brown, Robert.—The Countries of the World. (4to, pp. 320.) Cassell and Co. 

Dowden, Edward.—Studies in Literature. 1789-1877. (Crown 8vo, pp. 523.) 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Hunt, Mrs. Alfred W.—The Hazard of the Die. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Hurst 
and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Lechler, Professor, D.D.—John Wiclif and his English Precursors. Translated 
by P. Lorimer, D.D. In 2 vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 352, 387.) C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

Lockyer, J. Norman, F.R.S.—Studies in Spectram Analysis. (Crown 8vo, pp. 
258.) OC. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Macllwaine, Rev. W., D.D.—Lyra Hibernica Sacra. (Small 8vo, pp. 370.) G. 
Bell and Sons. 

Payne’s Industrial Chemistry. Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. (Demy 8vo, pp. 
987.) Longmans. 

Thornton, W. T., C.B.—Word for Word from Horace. (Crown 8vo, pp, 317.) 
Macmillan and Co. 


Tuke, D. H.—Insanity and its Prevention. (Crown 8vo, pp. 226.) Macmillan 
and Co. 








The EpIToR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s, 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s, 3d.; Quarterly, 
7s. 2d.— U.S, of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India 
and the Colonies, £1 10s, 6d. Subscriptions are payable in 


advance, and may commence at any time, 


THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,663, APRIL 13, 1878. 
Notes and Comments. 


Prince Gortchakoff’s Reply. The Budget Debate. 
India and Russia. Imperialism in France. 
The Two New Peers. The Theatre Royal Old Bailey. 
On Some Doctrines of Natural Justice. 
Hospital Literature. The Fruits of Good Living. 
Foes in the Household. 
Miss Zimmern’s Life of Lessing. Yachting Round the World. 
Cavalry Reform. A Struggle for Rome. 


Mr. Hutchison Stirling’s Fragments. 
Interviewing. The Little Loo. An Octogenarian’s Reminiscences. 
Hathercourt Rectory. Minor Notices. 


Music. 


Variorum Notes. 





New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square. — The 

THIRTY -SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 

MEMBERS will be held in the First Floor Room, on THURSDAY, May 30, at 
Three o’clock P.M. 

The Chair will be taken by the EARL of CARNARVON. 
By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, 
April 18, 1878, Secretary and Librarian. 


MADAME J bee Y VIARD-LOUIS’ THIRD GRAND 
? a tne VOCAL CONCERT, ST. JAMES'S HALL, 


The Orchestra will com N t —Mr. 
ae prise Ninety eminent Performers. Conductor—Mr 

Tickets—Sofa and Balcon — 10s. 6d. ; Stalls and Balcony, 5s.; Area, 
2s. 6d.; Admission, One 8 ° ckets may be obtained of Mr, Mitchell, 
33 Old Bond Street; Messrs, Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street; Messrs. 
J. B. Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street ; Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., 
84 New Bond Street ; Mr. Altred Hays, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings; Messrs, 
Keith, Prowse, & Co,, 48 Cheapside ; of the usual Agents; and at Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, 28 Piccadilly, 





VE AND FIVE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 





THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN MORTGAGE COMPANY LIMITED. 





CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £500,000. Paid-up, £100,000, 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. HUGH O. E. CHILDERS, M.P., Chairman. 
JosEPH HuBBACK, Esq., Trustee and Director of the Liverpool, London, and 
Globe Insurance Company. 
GrorGE J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
BEAUMONT WM. LUBBOCK, Esq., Banker, of Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co. 
Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bart., Director of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Wit11AM H, STONE, Esq. 
So.icrrors.—Messrs, AsHursT, Morris, Crisp & Co. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. RoBARTS, LUBBOCK & Co, ° 


The Directors are prepared to receive applications for Debentures for 3 or 5 
years at 5 per cent., or 7 years at 54 per cent. Interest, payable half-yearly by 
Coupons, at the Company’s Bankers in London, secured by the Company’s 
Mortgages, having ample margins, together with the collateral security of the 
subscribed Capital (£100,000 paid up and invested and £400,000 uncalled). 


Prospectuses and further information may be obtained of the Secretary. 
JOSEPH SCALES, No. 6 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 





FR ENCH GALLERY, 120 Patt Matt, — The 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PIOTURES, the Con- 


ee of Artists of the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN from Nine 


(ZF REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 


FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for 
Two Months, will be issued from May 1 to OcToBER 31, 1878. 


For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 


HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
London (King’s Cross Station), April 1878. 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 




















BIkESECE BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repa on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, Interest allowed 


on the minimum monthly balances. charge made for keeping Accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon, 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southam , vid the 
Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from Brindisi, with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. 2 —— Sse, Slits zaciiuse nv 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
per post, One of 


BENNETT’S {‘LADY’S GOLD} WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight. 
: ” "em ea, and dust-tight. ’ : 


65 Cheapside, London. ‘Gold Chains at{Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0, John=Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE, 
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OETZMANN & CO. 


FURNISH YOUR 67 ¢9 71, 73,77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 


HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 








A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to §5s. 
BLECTKO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 958. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFPEE SETS, from £378. 
DISH COVERS—1in, 22s. ; Metal,0ss. ; Electro, £11 1Ts- 
ELECYRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LA MPS—Poe tent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VAS&S, BOX! =, Xe, 
CHiN A & GLASS—Dinner Servic Sc. 


DEANE & CO... 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’! saLMON, ODY, & CO., 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS . To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy. 
— 202 STRAND, LONDON. 
aie Saee N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicions, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HassaLu says :—* The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.’ 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 








“CLEANLINESS.” 
G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
© Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 


without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 
Ask for 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


YOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 


greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle, 


“AGUA AMARELLA ” 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age; 3s. per bottle 


“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 








THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15 ; Bronze, gs. to. £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
GASELIERS—2-light, r7s. ; 3 do., sos.; 5 do. £4 4s, 
KI'ICHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e, 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &e, 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) 2 


FEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 


BEPStEADs, 
PEPDING, 


EDROOM FURNIT 
SENT FREE BY POST, 


FEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed 


by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographicai, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. : 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
ketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES of the ART of Poynter, Warp, Copz, CAVE THOMAS, ForD 

Mapox-Brown, SHIELDS, ROWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. ROSSETTI, 


BEAVIS, LEHMANN, MOREAU, TRAYER, GONZALES, HUB, SEIGNAC, 
&e., &c., &e. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.8. Bmp. Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round shee, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD ap 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on the circumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and Sls. 6d.; postage free. Donble ditto, 
31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 64.5 
postage free, 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to Joun Warts, Post Office, Piceadilly 

NEW PATENT. 
PyLAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and 
are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 75, 6d., 10s., and 16% 
each ; postage free, ! 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 


[HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 

NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This valuable aid 
to medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly 
curing Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and 
aches, and is known as 


LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating 
and exhilarating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate. as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at 
hand for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they 
resemble in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything 
ever brought before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a 
most elaborate preparation, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath— 
Impoverished Blood—Noiscs in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and 
Memory—Indigestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness—Rheu- 
matism and Pains and Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart— 
Pains in the Back—Bilious and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest— 
Melancholy—Trembling of the Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy 
and Loss of Appetite, and most other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


‘*T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their 
action. I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find 
that the hot solution draws out pains and aches in a few minutes, and is wichout 
doubt the most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to 
me to fully bear out all that is claimed for them. ,, CHARLES Locock, M.D.” 


In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, 
and the part then becomes strong ; and these two remedies comprise the whole 
of the LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its fer- 
ruginonus, phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and 
early decay, by rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel 
all impurities, infuse new life, and build up a. stronger constitution, and has 
so far proved a success that it is rapidly superseding the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11., 22s., and 33s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in 
buying the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage 
free, with printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G& EF. TONBS, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 


teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical] dentistry, detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct. 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. pe 

TESTIMONIAL. 


_** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that. you have ob- 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

‘“< By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G, H. Jones, Esq.” 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
ee CARACAS COCOA,— 
‘* A most delicions and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S BXTRAOT OF: OC'OCG O'A- 
Of great value to invalids who wish to. avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

* ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 

and manu facturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

— by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 

avendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E, 


H42Vey's SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 


Prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 290, 
is Published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 
I, THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Il. THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 
III, GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEI. 
IV. NAVAL EDUCATION. 
V. THE PRINCES OF INDIA. AND THE PROCLAMATION 
OF THE EMPIRE. 
VI. LECKY’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
VII. LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
VIII. LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 
IX. THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF 
ENGLAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW VOLUME OF 
THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


Now ready, Vo!. VII., 8vo., price 20s. 


The DESPATCHES, CORRESPONDENCE, 
Salted ty Kio fom of F.M. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.@. 
CONTENTS. 


Illness and Death of King George IV. 

French Expeditions against Algiers and Portugal. 
Sovereignties of Greece and Belgium, 

Revolution in France and Expulsion of King Charles X. 
Accession of King Louis Philippe. 

Our Relations with the French Government. 

Regency of Teneira, Dom Miguel, and Dom Pedro. 
Insurrection in the Netherlands. 

Separation of Holland and Belgium. 

The Treaty of 1831. 

Necessity of preventing Russian Influence in Constantinople. 
Rebellion in Greece, Wallachia, and Moldavia. 

Our Neutrality. 

Russian Interference. 

The Duke’s Mission to St. Petersburg.—Mr. Canning. 
Protocol of 1826.,—Treaty of 1827.—The Difference between them. 
The Reform Bill. 

Fall of the Duke’s Administration, its cause. 

State of Ireland.—O’ Connell. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price 2d.; by post, 8d. 


‘THE SIX MILLIONS: How to Raise Them, and 
RELIEVE THE INCOME TAX. 
By Lord BATEMAN. 


London: W. RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT.” 


Nearly ready, in One Vol., royal 8vo., price 12s. 6d, 


[DOLCE NAPOLI—Naptes: its Streets, People, Fétes, 
Pilgrimages; Environs, &c., &c. 
By W. J. A. STAMER, Author of “ The Gentleman Emigrant,” &c., &c. 


London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED, 
5 Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 





(THE WOMAN QUESTION: Papers Reprinted from 
the “EXAMINER.” The Female Franchise. Women’s Electoral Disabilities. 
Words of Weight. The Vice of Contentment. Womenand War: Women and 


Work. Dowries: The Law of Breach of Promise. The Novel-Reading 


Disease. Rising in Life. The Education of Women. Mother’s Wrongs. 
88 pp., 8vo., price 1s., by post 1s. 2d. ; cloth 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 


London: A. P. MILLAR, 136 Strand, W.C. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 

the same price as if purchased at the London Genera? 


i fi , and at 
ceeaaai amas in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


TAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—At the change of seasons many 
persons feel oppressed without knowi why they are so—they arc 
aware something within them is wrong, though ey cannot: detect the ae 
organ. A few doses of these powerfu and eminently wane! a, 
will restore regularity to every. part of the system—will cast out all imp es 
lurking in the frame, and will thoroughly expel the last traces of gone 
however hidden the disease may be—however obscure its cause. ae _ ee 
way’s medicine relief is insured without risk: erroneous — s 


disturbing natural regularity, health is-re-nstated, return 
tan chemrfel feelings which unmistakably tell the recent invalid that all within 


is right again. 


Cy Then 





Fn 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & C0.'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_4—— 
2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 38s. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW ; or, Rules 


Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, 
revised, with Cases. By Sir Suerston Baker, Bart. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By J. 


Norman Lockyer, F.R.S8, With Six Photographic Illustrations of Spectra, 
and numerous Wood Engravings. 


*,*® Vor, XXIII. of the “ International Scientific Series.” 





Post 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. By 


Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Author of “ Shakespeare : his Mind and Art.” 





Demy 8vo., cloth, price 18s, 


The GOLD MINES of MIDIAN and the RUINED 
MIDIANITE CITIES. A Fortnight’s Tour in North Western Arabia. 
By Ric arp F. Burton, Membre de L’Institut Kgyptien. 


2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 30s. 


BURMA, PAST and PRESENT, with Personal 
Reminiscences of the Country. By Lieut.-General ALBERT FytTcuE, C.S.I. 
Steel Portraits, Chromo-Lithographs, Engravings on Wood, and Map. 


2 vols., large po:t 8vo., cloth, price 14s. 


LIFE in the MOFUSSIL; or, Civilian Life in 


Lower Bengal. By an Ex-CIVILIAN. 


“ Of the many instructive and pleasantly-written books about India, this of 
an Ex-Civilian is the best. He gives a capital idea, not only of official life, but 
of the condition of the people under our rule, and here and there makes valuable 
suggestions,”— aval and Military Gazette. 


Third Edition, uniform with “‘ The Epic of Hades.” 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By the Author of 
“The Epic of Hades.” Complete in 1 vol., crown Svo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
“The author has won a definite position among contemporary poets.”— Times. 


[Next week. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 30s. 


The LUSIADS of CAMOENS. Portuguese Text, 


with Translation into English Verse. By J. J. AUBERTIN. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


MEDUSA; andotherPOEMS. By Lady Crariorte 
ELLoT. 


** Lady Charlotte Elliot’s verses are marked by grace and beauty.” 
Saturday Review. 


2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


JOHN WICLIF & his ENGLISH PRECURSORS. 


By GernarD Victor LecateR. Translated from the German by PETER 
Lortmer, D.D., Author of “ John Knox.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. Edited 


by Exuick Hopkins. With en Introduction by Sir W. W. Gutt, Bart., 
and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. JEEns. 


“ His biography harmonises well with his works, arousing like them a genuine 
though indefinite sympathy with the subject.”—Zzraminer. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


BLUE ROSES; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. 


By the author of “ Véra.” Newand Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 


“The Anthor has made a very beantiful and touching book. A book written 
with true refinement of feeling and loftiness of purpose.”—TZimes, 


1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: a History 


of Father and Son. By GrorGE MEREDITH, With Frontispiece. 


Second Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, price 12s, 


CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Frora L. SHAW. 


“ Qnite a lovely little book just come out about Trish children, having the best 
description of a noble child (Winny) that I ever read; and nearly the best 
description of the next best thing—a noble dog.” —Mr, Rusktn in Fors Clavigera. 


2 vols., crown 8yo., cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: a Story. By Marcarer 
AGNES PAUL, Author of “‘ Dorothy,” &c. 


*** Gentle and Simple’ is a good story and of a kind that demands a hearty 
welcome, in these days of insolently careless writing and low motives in the 
literature of fiction. It is admirably written, in a style that combines ease and 
carefulness, and it is as refined and elevated as it is clever.” —Spectator. 


8 vols., crown 8vo., clot’). 


WORTH WAITING FOR: a New Novel. By 


J. MasTERMAN, Author of “ Half-a-To en Dau zhters.” 
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a 


MR A. R. WALLAGE’S NEW BOOK, ~~ 
TROPICAL NATURE; and other ESSAYs, 


8yo., 12s. [This day, 
By the same Author, 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang 


Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel. With Maps 
numerous Illustrations. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION oF 
ANIMALS, with a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Fay 
as elucidating the past changes of the Earth’s Surface. With numerous 
Illustrations by ZWECKER, and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo., 42s. 


NATURAL SELECTION : Contributions to the Theory of, 


New Edition. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d, 


The LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, Author of “ The 


Constitution of Man.” By CHARLES GIBBON. With Portraits engraved 
by C. H, JEENS. 2 vols., 8vo., 308. q Ye 


New Edition, Enlarged, thoroughly Revised, partly Re-written, and brought 
up to Date. Extra fep. 8vo., 6s. 


The PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 


EUROPE. A Handbook, with a Brief Sketch of the of the 
various Schools of Painting from the Thirteenth to the teen’ 
Century, inclusive. By KATE THOMPSON: 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘“ The tourist who carries Miss Thompson's 
handbook with him may visit the galleries of Italy, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Spain, France, Austria, Russia, and England, assured, if he follows the writer's 
guidance, that no work of importance will escape his eye. At the same time he 
may learn, ifhe pleases, as many particulars of a painter, and of the position 
he occupies in the art, as the ordinary tourist will care to know. The little 
book is well planned and skilfully executed, and is produced in a form which fits 
it for the pocket or the knapsack.” 


DEAN CHURCH’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS 
HUMAN LIFE and its CONDITIONS. Sermons 


before the University of Oxford, 1876-78, with Three Ordination Sermons. 
By the Very Rev. the DEAN of St. PAUL’s. Crown 8vo0.,6s. [This day. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, now ready, 


CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL LIFE” 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey in 1877, Crown 8vo., 68, 


PHILOCHRISTUS : Memoirs of a Disciple of the 


Lord. 8vo., 12s. Second Edition. 


“Full of intellectual power, wide knowledge, and spiritual insight, and in 
many ways fully recognises both the divine character and the su 
power of our Lord.”—British Quarterly Review. 


The PRESENT TRIAL of FAITH. Sermons 


by Canon VAUGHAN, of Leicester. Crown 8vo., 9s. [This day. 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD’S NEW BOOK. 
The ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. An Introduction 


to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. 
CLirFoRD, F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics at 
University College, London. ParrI. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


SWALLOW-FLIGHTS. By Mrs. Movtroy. Extra 


fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


‘*Such poems as ‘ Swallow-Flights’ are sure to command attention wherever 
and in whatever form they are read, because of their marked individuality and 
power.”—Zxaminer. 


“Mrs. Moulton has a real claim to attention. It is not too much to say of 
these poems that they exhibit delicate and rare beauty, marked originality, and 
perfection of style. What is still better, they impress us with a sense of vivid 
and subtle imagination, and that spontaneous feeling which is the essence of 
lyrical poetry.’’—Atheneum, 


NEW NOVEL—BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Aurrep 


PHILLIPS. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


“ The story is full of vigorous conception and clever dialogue. It is written 
with a fine moral insight, and is in every respect very r and fall of 
promise.”— British Quarterly Review. 


“A decidedly clever book.”— Vanity Fair. 


WORD for WORD from HORACE. The Odes 


Literally Versified. By W. T. THoRNTON,C.B. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 
[This day. 
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